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COMING 


AMERICAN ForESTSs is par- 
ticularly proud of its Fall 
schedule, presenting what 
it believes to be the ont- 
standing articles and sto- 
ries in the field of forestry 
and conservation. Here is 
a preview: 


September — Salmon vs. 
Dams, by Lawrence Grif- 
fin,—an up-to-the-minute 
summary of the situation 
on the Columbia River; 
Why Wilderness? by Si- 
gurd Thorne Olson,—a 
look into one of our most 
controversial problems; 
The First Community For- 
est, by Nelson C. Brown, 
and others. 


October — Germany’s For- 
est Plan, by C. P. Winslow, 
—an enlightening diseus- 
sion by an able authority; 
Flood Forecasting, by Mer- 
rill Bernard, Chief of the 
River and Flood Division 
of the United States 
Weather Bureau; Man’s 
Brotherhood With the 
Wild, by J. B. Harkin, and 
others. 


November—Archibald Rut- 
ledge returns with God’s 
Gleaners,—a truly magnifi- 
cent story of wildlife; Big 
Returns From Little For- 
ests, by Nelson C. Brown; 
Logging Buried Timber, 
by Charles R. Randall; 
Drama of the Wilds —a 
most unusual story by Leo 
Luttringer, Jr., and others. 
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READERS’ 


COLOR IN OAKS 


Sir: I have read the article on Red 
Oak (Quercus borealis), by G. H. Col- 
lingwood. On my estate near Butler, 
I have a large number of the same red 
oaks about which Mr. Collingwood writes. 

Mr. Collingwood is wrong when he 
states, referring to leaves: “Appearing 
late in spring, in autumn they turn deep 
red or orange, to hang on until late fall 
or winter.” The leaves of this particular 
red oak do not turn deep red or orange 
and do not hang on until late fall or 
winter. 

When my estate was landscaped, quite 
a number of red oaks were set out, and 
unwittingly taking my cue from this 
planting, I sowed great quantities of red 
oak acorns. True, the red oak is a fine 
tree, but I have not set out any new ones 
or planted any red oak acorns for several 
years, because I like the white oak and 
the scarlet oak better. In the fall the 
searlet oak leaf is deep red. Oftentimes 
a white oak is decidedly red, but more 
often it turns into a beautiful reddish 
brown. The searlet oak, and also usually 
the white oak retain their leaves far 
longer than the red oak. 

I have obtained a number of southern 
red oaks from a nursery, and like them 
very much because their leaves turn about 
as brilliant a red as the searlet oak. 

As I said, the red oak is a fine tree and 
arapid grower. One of my small red oak 
trees grew five feet in one year. Probably 
the best growing oak, for putting on both 
height and bulk is the burr or mossy-cup 
oak, but this oak also loses its leaves 
early in the fall, and they do not turn 
red. Had the red oaks retained their 
leaves and had they turned red in the 
fall, I would have planted many hun- 
dreds more of them. 

It has been my observation that indi- 
vidual trees of the same species vary con- 
siderably in the color of their foliage and 
in the time they retain their leaves, but 
of the scores of large red oak trees which 
I have, the leaves of not a single one of 
them have turned a brilliant red or re- 
mained long after the frost. 

Incidentally, the chestnut oak is a fine 
tree and a rapid grower, but again its 
leaves do not turn red, nor does it hold 
them long in the fall. For fall and win- 
ter effect the scarlet oak and the southern 
red oak come first, and the white oak see- 
ond. The leaves of the red oak, the south- 
ern red oak and the searlet oak are each 
very different. The leaf of the scarlet 
oak is very similar to the pin oak, but 
unfortunately the leaf of the pin oak 
does not compare in fall brillianey with 
the scarlet oak. 

The shingle oak also retains its leaves 
well through the winter, but so far as I 
have observed, they never turn red. In 
the summer the upper side of the black 
oak leaf and the shingle oak leaf are more 
glossy than that of the red oak.—T. W. 
Phillips, Jr., Butler, Pennsylvania. 


FORUM} 


PENNSYLVANIA TREE PLANTER 


Sir: I have been interested in trees 
and forestry since my girlhood. Dr. 
Joseph T. Rothrock, our Pennsylvania 
pioneer in reforestation, was a resident 
of my home town of West Chester, and 
a friend of my family. TI used to listen 
to his talks and lectures on forestry and 
reforestation, and I vowed I would some 
day plant trees myself. On my way to 
school I passed his house, and frequently 
his pet horse would be standing in front 
of it, ready, perhaps, to bear his owner 
to some remote part of Pennsylvania with 
a bag of walnuts which the doctor said 
was his habit to take with him to heel in 
on the mountain sides which had heen de- 
nuded of their native trees. 

However, it was not until 1924 that the 
opportunity came for my tree planting. 
I had been teaching in New Jersey for a 
number of years, but I dreamed of some 
day owning a farm in my native state 
where I could plant trees as I pleased. 
Eventually, such a farm was found, a so- F 
‘alled abandoned one in southern Chester 
County. A tenant was secured to occupy 
the farmhouse, and with his help and that 
of his family, I sueceeded in planting dur- 
ing the next six years 10,000 pine trees 
and 2,000 spruce trees. Some of my pines 
are now more than twenty feet tall. Also, 
on my farm I have planted several hu- 
dred walnuts and about one hundred 
grafted black walnut trees. 

Beginning about 1924, while I was 
teaching science at Montelair State Nor- 
mal School, I formulated a plan whereby 
every student in the freshman year would 
plant a young tree on the school grounds. 
Shortly after our first planting, our young 
forest was destroyed by fire, but we simply 
turned this ealamity into a lesson on for- 
est protection. The next year, and in the 
years following until 1929, we planted 
our young forests with varying success. 
During this period I was able to secure 
seedling trees which were purchased by 
students desiring them for planting af 
home. From 1929 until 1933, I was head 
of the Science Department at the Newark 
State Normal School. Here in the midst 
of a city, a classroom demonstration only 
in tree planting could be made, but stu- 
dents were enabled to purchase through 
the department seedling trees which they 
planted wherever they wished. One yea 
1,500 trees were thus disposed of. 

Since 1929, I have myself been plant- 
ing on my new home grounds near Bris- 
tol, Pennsylvania. Here we have planted 
1,000 larch, 500 red pine and 500 white 
pine for forestry purposes, besides trans- 
planting 500 young white ash into an area 
with some natural growth of young mixe 
hardwoods. This is in addition to plant- 
ings whieh we have made of several thou- 
sand spruce for Christmas trees and 1,00) 
young black locusts on an unused slope 
for possible future fence posts! 50 g° 
my interest in tree-planting as a hobby.— 
Mrs. R. M. Abbott, Bristol, Pennsylvam 
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- $0- On a sharply sloping mountainside, 
- near Santa Barbara, California, this 
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Also, brush and hard earth . . . making 
-w seventy-six feet of smooth going 
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reby than a narrow, emergency pack- 
= animal trail. For following in the 
yung wake of this outfit is what almost 
up amounts to a road .. . sufficient 
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nted a tractor-hauled trailer! 

ae Thus the U. S. Forest Service 
by opens up difficult country — makes 
ar free and easy going for fire-fighters, 
wark equipment and supplies. But the 
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@ Known as the “Father of Arbor Day”—J. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska, was elected ninth president of The 
American Forestry Association, December 20, 1892, at 
the eleventh Annual Meeting, held in Washington, D. C., 
and served five terms—through 1896. 

During his administration, the Association’s efforts, 
steadily directed toward the creation and stimulation of 
public sentiment for forest legislation saw the creation 
of forestry and conservation departments in several 
states, and the beginnings of a national forestry pro- 
gram which followed passage of the Act of March 3, 
1891. This repealed the timber-culture laws and au- 
thorized the President to establish forest reservations 
in any state or territory having public lands wholly or 
in part covered with timber. In this the Association 


Likewise, under his leadership the Association worked 
for the Act of June 11, 1896, which authorized the 
National Academy of Sciences to investigate and sub- 
mit recommendations for a national policy regarding 
and served five terms—through 1896. 

J. Sterling Morton was born at Adams, New York, 
April 22, 1832. He settled in Nebraska Territory, tak- 
ing up a homestead of 160 acres, in 1854—thirteen years 
in advance of her statehood. His public career began 
immediately when, a little later, he and his young wife 
built and developed Arbor Lodge near Nebraska City. 
Elected to the Territorial Assembly in 1855 and 1857, 
President Buchanan appointed him Secretary of the 
Territory when he was but twenty-six years old, and 
he served much of the time as acting Governor. For 
over fifty years he was a leader in the political, com- 
mercial, agricultural and educational life of the State. 
He was Nebraska’s first master farmer—her first states- 
man. In 1893 President Cleveland appointed him See- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Arbor Day, now universally observed, was first recog- 
nized upon a motion of J. Sterling Morton at a meet- 
ing of the Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, Janu- 
ary 4, 1872, when April 10 was set apart in Nebraska 
for tree planting. Later the State Legislature desig- 
nated his birthday, April 22, a legal holiday to be 
known as Arbor Day. 

He exemplified the spirit and meaning of the day and 
throughout his life constantly urged the planting of trees. 
The founding of this day and the far-reaching influence 
it has had, was the crowning achievement of an active 
and distinguished career. 

After his long career in public life, President Morton 
passed the last years of his life quietly at his loved home, 


had given its full support. 


Arbor Lodge. 


He died April 27, 1902. 
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AMERICA LOST its native CHESTNUT 
TREES because, as a people and a nation, it 
failed to eradicate the CHESTNUT BLIGHT 
during its early development. 


NOW another fungus — the DUTCH ELM 
DISEASE—has struck, this time at our be- 
loved and widely distributed AMERICAN 
ELM. 


A BILLION ELMS gerowing from coast to 
coast are doomed unless the DUTCH ELM 
DISEASE is eradicated while still in its early 
stage of development. 


SO REMEMBER THE CHESTNUT — lost 
because of failure to eradicate the blight when 
eradication was possible— 


AND SAVE THE ELM by giving NOW your 


immediate support to the fight to drive the 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE from this country. 
YOU CAN DO IT by demanding that Con- 
gress and your State Legislatures provide 
funds when and where needed to maintain 
an adequate campaign of eradication. 


ACT NOW! 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE ERADICATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





REMEMBER 
THE CHESTNUT! 


AND 


SAV 


THE 


M! 














ABOVE — MT. THAJIWAS 
THRUSTS UP A 16,000 FOOT 
PEAK ON THE TRAIL TO LEH 


RIGHT—A SPLENDID GLACIER 
SEEN FROM THE SUMMIT OF 
KAOBAL GALI PASS, LADAKH 








THE VAST HIMALAYAS OF ASIA 
LURED A CALIFORNIA HIGH 
SIERRA GUIDE AND PACKER 
TO "SEE NEW COUNTRY" AND 
TO LEARN THE WAYS OF 
TRAIL RIDING ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE WORLD 














A TRAIL RIDER IN THE HIMALAYAS 


NORMAN E. 


SEVEN summers of trail riding as guide and packer in 
California’s High Sierra wilderness should have satisfied 


my craving for the open spaces. But the higher moun- 
tains of Asia were always a lure, and I dreamed of wil- 
derness camping under their snowy heights. I wanted to 
“see new country,” to explore a bit of the vast Hima- 
lavas, to find out how packing was done on the other 
side of the world. 

It was several years before I was able to realize this 
ambition, but finally the fond hope came true, and I 
made my way to the Vale of Kashmir in the northern- 
most part of India. From here it was possible to take 
ponies and trek into the high western Himalayas which 
separate Kashmir from Tibet, Chinese Turkestan, Rus- 
sia, Afghanistan, and the Northwest Frontier Province. 

It was late in September of 1936 that I arrived in 
Srinagar after a rough 200-mile bus ride from Rawal- 
pindy, the last rail point on the plains of “downcountry” 
India. Srinagar is the capital and only sizeable town in 
the upland Vale of Kashmir. This famous valley, far 
back in the Himalayas, is completely encircled by high 
mountains. Exeept for the gorge of the River Jhelum, 
leaving the valley proper at an altitude of 5,200 feet, the 
lowest pass into the Vale is over 10,000 feet high. Cer- 
tainly here was an admirable place from which to leave 
on a mountain trip, and I looked forward eagerly to 
hitting the 
trail for the 
high coun- 
try. 

But mak- 
ing prepara- 
tions for a 
mountain 
tripin Kash- 
mir,I found, 
was a much 
more ¢om- 
plieated 
process than 
in the west- 
ern United 
States. Try 
as I would, 
it was near- 


By 





LIVERMORE, JR. 


funds and a complete lack of experience in eastern meth- 
ods and customs. 

First of all, I had to decide where to go. Being an 
American, and alone, it was hard for me to get informa- 
tion on this subject. Time and funds would allow me to 
take only a four or five week trip. Within this time, I 
calculated I should be able to make at least a 250-mile 
circle tour in the mountains. But in which direction? 
As I soon learned, the Himalayan country is so huge 
that a month’s trip is little more than a nibble at the 
possibilities. Before arriving in Kashmir, I had hoped I 
might make it over the famous Karakoram Pass, probably 
the highest trade route in the world. But in Srinagar they 
told me it took thirty days’ pony and coolie travel just 
to reach Karakoram. From there, it would take another 
two months to return to Srinagar by a cireular route. 
In order to see as much of the country as possible I did 
not want to retrace my steps, so I realized that my am- 
bitions would have to be curbed. 

The maps showed a stretch of roadless mountain ecoun- 
try 200 miles wide and 400 miles long, only a small part 
of which I would be able to see. And yet this area itself 
was only a portion of the Himalayan wilderness. Cer- 
tainly I had come to the land of plenty for a wilderness 
trail rider! I finally decided that the most sensible thing 
to do was to make a comparatively small cirele trip, 

taking in as 


many as 
possible of 
the attrac- 


tions in the 
nearby 
Himalayas. 
I planned to 
travel up 
the main 
trade route 
heading 
northeast 
into Tibet, 
eross the 
Himalayas, 
then turn 
west through 


arid Ladakh 


ly a week natil I 
before I ‘ es ~ reached the 
could get “FF vee Ds Sa ee ae ere te Gilgit trail 
under way. ah - OE Ie ne : “ . ‘ ez - : “ ere Para» which goes 
1. - arr. * - : : j > a nel ® - 
Things move Ss A oP af iz ~ / : ait eae = from Kash- 
slowly in lle / as —— me et Le mi es mir north to 
- foe sO . Af . Sy aee? : 
India, par- ~ . ." . Russia and 
tieularly for The Himalayas are vast, the American trail rider found, but very little privacy is Turkestan. 
a western enjoyed on the trail. For one thing, camps are often made on the outskirts of A dav’s 
guide w; some village; in fact, only once during his month-long trek did he pass a day with- : 
guide with t : ; Micon, tes toca b Ao ied : travel up 
limited out coming across natives. Here he is wi is pony boy and a Hindu priest at a : ; 
ec sacred cave at Amarnath, about 13,000 feet above sea level this trail 
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would give me a fine view of 
Nanga Parbat, fifth highest 
mountain in the world. I 
eould then return down trail 
to the Jhelum below Srina- 
gar, whence a day-long boat 
journey would bring me 
back to my starting point. 
While planning my tour, 
I was also busily engaged in 
gathering an outfit for the 
pack trip. Here I found de- 
cisions even harder than in 
the ease of the itinerary. Be- 
sause of the language diffi- 
culty, I found it would be 
essential to have an inter- 
preter. This man would also 
be my “bearer,” or personal 
servant, such as all Euro- 
peans in India employ. But 
I did not reckon on taking 
five servants and six ponies, 
which after much bargaining 
is what I ended up with. 
For a self-respecting west- 
ern packer to go into the 
hills accompanied by a young 
army of servants, and with 





tents and other equipment servant, a wood and water gatherer, a cook and two pony boys — all for less than 
requiring six ponies for five dollars a day, with six ponies thrown in 


transportation, was a situa- 

tion very hard for me to 

swallow. But being pressed for time, and confronted 
with Kashmir custom and the highly diversified Indian 
labor system, I had no choice but to proceed with this 
luxurious outfit. I could not object on account of ex- 
pense, because the complete set-up of men, ponies, and 
equipment cost me less than five dollars a day! 





Here's the way it's done in the Vale of Kashmir. After riding 


From my point of view the trip itself was a big sue- 
cess, though I would hardly say it could be compared 
with one of our western trips, since it was so different 
in almost every detail. We covered the first fifty miles 
in a bus which brought us to Pahlgam, a small town at 
7,000 feet elevation, well situated for a start into the 
higher mountains to the north. 
From here the circle back to 
Srinagar was over 300 miles. 

Clinging to the belief that I 
was still a western packer, I rode 
for forty miles on one of the 
stout little ponies, but I soon 
found I could make much better 
time on foot. So I walked all the 
rest of the trip, except for the 
last thirty-five miles when we 
loaded the equipment onto a 
“doonga” boat and were poled 
back up the Jhelum to Srinagar. 

It is not possible to give here 
even a brief résumé of the trip, 
but a few observations and ex- 
periences may be of interest to 
our own western wilderness 
travelers. 

“Trekking” is quite well estab- 
lished in the mountains of Kash- 
mir, and the loeal government 
takes a considerable interest in 
it. They set pony rates for the 
more popular short trips in the 
nearest mountains. These rates 
set a standard for charges every- 


where, so that although I crossed 
this stout little pes . 


, , eer ain rs f 
pony forty miles, the author found he could make better time on foot — and and recrossed the main range © 


so he walked the two hundred and sixty miles! 
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the Himalayas and went into 
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rougher country far back of the usual trekking area, [| 
was able to hire ponies for the whole trip at ridiculously 
cheap rates. An amusing feature involved in the rental 
of Himalayan ponies is the fact that the packers, or 
“pony boys” as they are called in Kashmir, are consid- 
ered a part of the ponies. One rents ponies, which come 
fully equipped not only with saddle and blankets, lead 
rope and pack bags, but with pony boys as well! 
Although trail riding is well established in Kashmir, 
camping and pack- 
ing methods could 
hardly be called 
efficient according 
to our standards. 
The saddle and 
kyacks — they are 
valled “yakdans” 
in the Himalayas 
—are of the most 
primitive type, 
and there is prac- 
tieally no method 
to the packing. At 
an early stage in 
the trip I demon- 
strated the dia- 
mond hiteh to the 
men. They were 
enthusiastie in 
their approval of 
its efficiency, but 
were not interest- 
ed in learning it. 
Why should they 
be, with so much 
man power to 
spare? They had 
no fear of a pack’s 
slipping or turn- 
ing, beeause on the 
trail there was a 
man to each ani- 
mal. Sinee the men 
always walked, it 
Was a simple mat- 
ter to stop and 
adjust packs. In 
fairness to them 
I must admit, 
though, that their 
assymetrical and 
loosely-tied packs 
rode remarkably 
well even on the 
roughest and 





emaeils Genel It was necessary to beat the ponies up the steep trails in Ladakh, 
steepest trails. At across the Himalayas from the Vale of Kashmir. Note the treeless, 
barren landscape 


first puzzled, I 
finally decided 
that this packing 
success was due to the smaller ponies and lower-swung 
loads, thus greatly reducing the rolling and pitching 
motion that is apt to shift packs on larger animals with 
higher setting pack saddles. 

On the trail, our outfit certainly presented a ludicrous 
sight. The men all wore turbans, but the rest of their 
clothes varied greatly according to their means. My 
bearer, Mahamdu, as the best paid man in the outfit— 
about sixty cents a day—was as European as possible 
in his dress. At the other end of the scale was the 
bhisti—wood and water gatherer and general odd job 
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man—who wore only a flimsy blanket draped about him 
like a toga. Footwear varied from sturdy leather san- 
dals, called “chaplies,” to badly worn grass slippers. 
Apart from headwear, the only item of clothing most of 
them had in common was a long-tailed shirt. The longer 
and baggier the shirt-tails, the better, because they al- 
ways wore them outside. 

The ponies were equally inconsistent in their appear- 
ance. Their saddles, consisting only of a light reed frame 
set between blan- 
kets, were set far 
forward on their 
withers. The “yak- 
dans” or other side 
packs were loose- 
ly tied onto a 
broad strip of 
burlap which was 
simply slung over 
the animal so that 
it hung down on 
either side. Their 
oddly assorted top 
packs displayed 
everything from 





six foot long reed 
mats to elanking 
kerosene cans. One 
pony carried the 
prize item — a 
small wieker 
basket containing 
three live chickens 
whose incessant 
e-ackling was raised 
to a squawk when- 
ever we went over 
a particularly 
steep or rough 
spot. 

Kashmir camp- 
ing methods are 
similar to ours in 
some respects, but 
are on the whole 
quite different. 
Probably the most 
disagreeable fea- 
ture, until you get 
used to it, is the 
fact that you can 
never drink un- 
boiled water. 
There is too much 
risk of picking up 
dysentery, cholera, 
or any of a num- 
ber of other dis- 
eases. This risk 
exists in almost every stream, since native villages, shep- 
herds and travelers are everywhere. fortunately for me, 
I was so late in the season that the considerable cold 
greatly reduced thirst on the trail, and I seldom ecom- 
pletely used the small canteen of boiled water I carried. 
At meals, I drank very liberally of tea. They even served 
it to me before breakfast, an Indian custom ealled 
chota hazri. 

A minor and somewhat amusing inconvenience in camp 
is the need for precaution against village burglars who 
are apt to steal into your (Continuing on page 383) 
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SMOKE 





ACROSS THE LARAMIE 


By CLYDE M. BRUNDY 





"It's boiling up fast over there above Kinney Creek—looks like a big one to me!" 


SOMEHOW the memory of those three fishermen back 
along Kinney Creek rankled Ranger Bruce Cazier. Not 
that they hadn’t been civil enough in replying to his 
warning about camp fires and smoking. But he knew 
that none of them absorbed much of it. An irritated 
frown crossed his face as he recalled the words of the 
florid faced man whom he had instantly classified as a 
high pressure salesman. 

“ . . Don’t fret about us, ranger; woodsmanship is 
old stuff to me. I’ve been up north where the country 
really is wild.” 

Their car, parked above McConnell’s meadow, had 
carried an out-of-state license, and Cazier felt a little 
satisfaction that he had copied down the number. But 
the irritation remained, even when at the crest of the 
next timbered ridge he drew the Forest Service pick-up 
to a stop and climbed out. For long moments his gaze 
moved back and forth across the blue-green stretches of 
forest that rose tier on tier before him. From this van- 
tage point his view was largely of primitive country, 
comprising some of the most rugged of the Medicine 
Bow National Forest of Southern Wyoming. 

Ending his careful serutiny, Cazier noted with appre- 
hension that even at this mid-morning hour a high wind 
was blowing from the northeast. 

“Looks as though we are in for another scorching 
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day,” he soliloquized. “As though it isn’t bad enough 
to have down logs and duff as dry as tinder and dust 
half an inch thick in every trail. And not a drop of 
rain in five weeks, since that shower on June 11th. Well, 
that is what can be expected after a winter as open and 
dry as last. High temperature . . . low humidity... 
wind and more wind . . . and fishermen who have the 
idea they could give a few pointers to Daniel Boone 
and Jim Bridger!” 

With a final shrug Cazier trod sharply on the pick- 
up’s starter and continued along the river road. Some 
ten miles further on he veered sharply to the left to fol- 
low the truck trail that climbs high on Medicine Bow 
Peak. This would bring him in less than an hour to the 
shelter house where he was to leave supplies and mail 
for the lookout station perched on the peak. 

Shortly before noon he stopped at Corral Ranger Sta- 
tion, having decided to phone Hugh Wiley, the lookout, 
and inform him of the supplies to be left at the shelter. 
This would enable Wiley to leave the lookout after sun- 
set, when fire hazards had lessened, and to make the 
trip to the shelter house, thus saving Cazier the three 
mile climb to the summit. 

Wiley’s reply to his queries was reassuring. “No, 
there is no sign of fires yet. It’s pretty hazy on all sides, 
but no smoke. I don’t like this wind though, Bruce; it 
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"Hazy on all sides .. . a heavy wind blowing up here 
now and a big smoke up on Baldy... it's my guess the 
burn already covers fifty acres” 


"The fire was spotting half a mile ahead" 


"Over eleven hundred acres of timber—valued at 
$90,000—and other resources beyond valuation,—all 
destroyed in three days’ 
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must be blowing sixty per up here. Don’t forget to leave 
a couple of cans of cut plug.” 

Somewhat relieved, Cazier started to leave the station. 
But voices through the timber brought realization that a 
party of horsemen was approaching. As they drew 
nearer he recognized all three riders as employees of 
the LaBarge Sheep Company, holder of an important 
grazing permit. 

Dick Barnes, oldest of the trio, hailed Cazier. “Howdy, 
Bruce, I sure am glad to catch you here. Saved me a 
trip to town. Jim and Alvin here tell me that we’ve lost 
another thirty head of sheep from larkspur poisoning. 
Can’t we work out something that will keep our bands 
out of that Nunn Basin area? Seems as though we’re 
going to lose every critter before long.” 

Cazier sighed inwardly at the necessity of this con- 
ference at a time when so much work was waiting. But 
leading the three inside he began a tentative change of 
allotment boundary. Noon was long past before a solu- 
tion acceptable to both parties was reached. The ranger 
had begun fi- 
nal outline of 
the plan when 
suddenly _ his 
words were 
cut short by 
sharp ringing 
of the tele- 
phone. 

“Two longs 
and two 
shorts,” he 
muttered. 
“That’s for 
me all right. 
Wonder what 
is wrong 
now ?” 

It was Hugh 
Wiley’s voice 
that followed 
Cazier’s _hel- 
lo. “Bruee, 
there is a 
heavy smoke 
on radial No. 
126 (azimuth 
126 degrees). I don’t seem to be able to sight direetly into 
the fire, but it sure is boiling up fast. It seems to be in the 
vicinity of Bald Mountain, about at the headwaters of 
Kinney Creek. I’ll keep checking and eall you back.” 

Cazier’s lean face darkened and his gray eyes flashed 
angrily as his thoughts turned momentarily to his en- 
counter with the three over-confident anglers. “Yes, 
that is just about where they would have spent the noon 
hour,” he caleulated. A moment later the phone again 
jangled as he ground out the eall for Young’s ranch. 
Then he was in terse conversation with Mrs. Lou Young, 
wife of the fire warden nearest to Bald Mountain. 

“Is Lou about the place? Fine! There is heavy smoke 
up on Baldy, along Kinney Creek. I believe a good view 
of it can be had from the ridge behind your pasture. 
Have Lou ride up there, check the location and size as 
nearly as he can and report back to me. That shouldn’t 
take him over ten minutes.” 

Even as Cazier prepared to hang up, the voice of 
Wiley cut in. “Bruce, it seems to be spreading fast, 
mostly up Kinney Creek. Looks like a big one to me.” 

Awaiting a report from Lou Young, Cazier hurriedly 
put through a call to the office of Forest Supervisor An- 
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gus Laird at Laramie. Bronson, the administrative as- 
sistant, answered, saying that both Laird and his as- 
sistant were on an inspection trip to the Hayden Divi- 
sion. Cazier outlined the situation briefly. 

“ . . That is the situation now. Just as soon as 
Young reports I’ll take these LaBarge men, get three 
or four from the Blind Bull mine and start. Over the 
old stage road, we should reach the fire before dark. 
Young ean start from his place and should get there in 
two hours. Better stand by for another call, and I'll 
give Young a chance to ring in.” 

Young’s report was not encouraging. Because of dense 
smoke he had been unable to ascertain the size of the 
fire. Most of the smoke seemed to be originating along 
Kinney Creek, but it was also thick over the hills beyond 
Coolie sawmill. The rancher agreed to leave immediate- 
ly for Bald Mountain, taking his two sons and stopping 
at the nearest cache for tools. 

Again Cazier telephoned the supervisor’s office. ““Bron- 
son, arrange to round up twenty-five men, or have the 
sheriff do it, 
and get Me- 
Vey’s garage 


to furnish 
trucks for 
their _ trans- 
wor ta - 
tion. The fire 
plan will 
show what is 
needed in the 
way of bed- 
ding, tools 
and mess 
equip- 
ment; but 
vou probably 
know all 
about that. 
Don’t forget 
that case with 
; time slips, 
. ' : : note books 


"Seeing those three fishermen at work on the blister- and | station- 
ing fire line gave Cazier a sense of satisfaction" 


ery. Send 
along the spe- 
cial plow we 
rigged up for constructing fire lines. By the way, Bron- 
son, wire the chief of police at Omaha, Nebraska, and 
ask him for full information regarding the ownership 
of a B—— sedan bearing Nebraska license number 
86-732. I’ve a hunch that will come in handy—later. 
If any cooperators call in, start them for Bald Moun- 
tain. This wind scems to be getting worse and that 
means trouble.” 

Even as Cazier and his three companions left Corral 
Ranger Station, Lou Young and his sons were well on 
their way. Thoroughly familiar with the country, the 
rancher had decided that the quickest route would be 
that paralleling the South Fork of Lone Pine Creek. 
By this road the three arrived near the base of Bald 
Mountain in good time. Here they gathered their tools 
and prepared for a three mile walk over the ridge that 
divides the drainage area of the South Fork from that 
of Kinney Creek. On their car was left a hurriedly 
written sign “TRAIL TO FIRE,” with an arrow indi- 
cating the route they meant to follow. Entering the tim- 
ber, they found downfall heavy and travel slow. Fre- 
quently they blazed trees for the benefit of those who 
would follow their route. It (Continuing on page 370) 
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BEN LILLY -- 
LAST OF THE 
MOUNTAIN MEN 


By M. E. MUSGRAVE 


IT WAS a small strip of snowy aspen 
bark made out in the form of a bank check 
with a signature so unique that it caught 
the eye instantly. A tiny honey-bee, the 
letter “V” and a miniature lily proclaimed 
at one and the same time that the writer 
was B. V. Lilly and that he was a highly 
individualistic sort of person. Later, I 
was to see other checks written on news- 
paper margins or on scraps torn from 
brown paper bags by this man who never 
“bothered to carry a check book.” Still 
later, 1 was to meet and become a friend of Benjamin 
Vernon Lilly, conservationist, philosopher, poet, artist 
and hunter extraordinary. 

He had come to the Southwest about 1908 and had 
established himself near Silver City, New Mexico, where 
he worked for stockmen, killing mountain lions and ocea- 
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Ben Lilly, conservationist, philosopher and hunter extraordinary, with 
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his faithful hounds 


sional bears that preyed upon their stock. Later he did 
the same work for the United States Biological Survey. 
During most of the time that the Southwest knew him, 
his address was Reserve, New Mexico, or Blue, Arizona, 
both places being outposts of civilization. From them 
he made long and tedious treks into wild mountainous 
country, trailing 
down with his pack 
of hounds the “var- 
mints” which his 
God-given convic- 
tion told him he had 
been created to de- 
stroy. This applied 
only to stock-killers, 
however, for with 
young animals, as 
with little children, 
he was always gen- 
tle. If he found that 
a lion or a_ bear 
had been mothering 
eubs he looked for 
the young ones and 
usually found 
homes for them. He 


In Mr. Lilly's wild 
domain — to most 
people rough, lone- 
ly, and forbidding 
but to him the 
land that he loved 
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had an uneanny knowledge of the habits of wild animals 
and could anticipate their movements with astounding 
accuracy. Once he had determined the direction in which 
an animal was traveling, he could cut ’eross country and 
meet it at a certain point along the trail. 

When hunting, he traveled on foot. If offered a horse 
he would protest, “It would be in my way when I struck 
rough country.” 

He made marvelous time, partly because he carried 
no excess baggage, carrying in addition to his gun and 
his famous hunting knife only a little salt and, some- 
times, some rice and sugar. He had, however, a few 
aches in various places where he kept a tin can in 
which to cook his rice. He never drank coffee. While 


» 





brought to earth, he and the dogs had a big feast, for he 
liked bear and lion meat as well as they did. He claimed 
that his pack was all the better for being allowed to 
feed upon the animal they had trailed. 

Although missing meals was no deprivation to him, he 
had one very amusing habit concerning them. If he had 
a companion who carried a lunch the very presence of 
food seemed to annoy him. He simply couldn’t forget 
that lunch for a minute. 

“We'd better stop and eat it,” he would suggest, “so 
we won’t have to stop when we really begin to hunt. 
It will be in the way then.” 

When once Mr. Lilly and his hounds took the trail 
nothing could stop them but the Sabbath. Hour after 





Starting out for the mountain lion country. Once on the trail, however, Mr. Lilly traveled on foot, carrying only a gun, 
his famous hunting knife and a little salt. He has been known to go without food or water and with very little rest 
tor twenty-four hours when his dogs took the trail of a “varmint" 


on the trail he usually slept where night overtook him— 
under a tree or an overhanging ledge. If he could shoot 
a bird or a rabbit, he ate; if not he could travel with the 
same zeal all next day. His endurance of hunger and 
rain or storm was remarkable. His great hardihood is 
thus deseribed by Theodore Roosevelt, with whom he 
hunted in Louisiana, in 1907: 

“He literally lives in the woods. He joined us this 
morning with one dog. He had tramped for twenty-four 
hours through the woods, without food or water, and 
had slept a couple of hours in a crooked tree. * * He 
doesn’t seem to consider the trip any more than I should 
a half hour’s walk before breakfast.” 

When, at the end of a long trail the “varmint” was 
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hour, far into the night they would go; but no matter 
how near they were to the finish, active hunting stopped 
on Sunday. More than once his dogs have treed a 
mountain lion on Sunday and Mr. Lilly sat at the foot 
of that tree until Monday morning. A few times he lost 
track of the date and, by mistake, hunted on Sunday. 
When he learned of his error, he immediately asked the 
Lord’s forgiveness and took that day off. He never used 
liquor nor tobacco, and he was never known to be pro- 
fane. His code was strict, and he lived up to the letter 
of it. 

Next to godliness came cleanliness, and his observance 
of this was strict, as I remember to my chagrin. We 
had returned from a long and strenuous hunt to our 
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A large mountain lion in a high retreat—these were the 
“varmints' Mr. Lilly felt duty-bound to exterminate 


camp high in the mountains. Although the sun shone 
brightly this Sabbath morning, there was no doubt that 
winter had come. Six or eight inches of snow covered the 
landscape. 

“Come on, let’s take a bath!” 

I looked about uncertainly. More than once I had joined 
him in the iey waters of some mountain stream, but here 
was no water. Stripping off his clothes, the hardy old 
woodsman seated himself in the snow and, gathering huge 
handsful of it, serubbed himself thoroughly. He threw 
one withering glance at the craven creature who beat a 
hasty retreat. 

Mr. Lilly was so sternly true to his code of life that he 
commanded the respect of all who knew him. His clothes 
might be streaked or torn but such was his dignity that 
no one ever thought of calling him Ben or Old Man Lilly; 
he was always accorded the title of “Mister.” He had 
friends among the highest and the lowest. It was due to 
his acquaintance with Theodore Roosevelt that he was 
sent, with his hounds, to collect various members of feline 
Tamilies in Mexico and Central America. 

His appearance was not particularly striking. He was 
slender, not tall, and his clear eyes looked out above his 
brown beard with a gaze as straight as his shooting. His 
voice was low-pitched, and he spoke with southern 
deliberation. 

Hearing him speak, one might guess what few really 
knew—that he had been born on a southland farm. Tt was 
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really near Hazelhurst, in the State of Mississipp, 
and the date was December 31, 1853. The rest one 
couldn’t guess, and he rarely spoke of it. But his 
family suffered tragie losses during the Civil War. 
Occasionally he referred to his brief stay at the 
Military Academy at Jackson. He deemed the 
education instilled at home by his college-bred 
mother sufficient and, he had left the academy to 
dwell with an uncle who lived as a hermit in Louisi- 
ana. From this time on solitary life appealed to 
him and, although he married and was the father 
of three children, his last years were spent in 
lonely mountains. 

Needless to say, this solitary life made him shy. 
But while he was reticent with strangers, he loved 
to talk with friends. When, after long weeks alone 
in the woods, he spied an acquaintance approach- 
ing, he began to shout greetings at the top of his 
voice, and his words pursued his hearer until they 
were out-distaneed. He liked to tell of his hunt- 
ing experiences. 

One day I sat in his camp watching him make a 
hunting knife. As he worked, he talked. 

“It was up near the K. P. Canyon,” he said, 
“that I met the toughest old grizzly I ever saw. 
He’d been killing a considerable number of cattle 
belonging to the (Continuing on page 379) 
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Dr. A. K. Fisher 
"He literally lives in the woods,"’ Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote of Ben Lilly, with whom he hunted. 
Later, the former president sent him, with his 
hounds, to collect members of feline families in 
Mexico and Central America 
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Mount St. Helens rears her snow-capped peak above the surrounding forest just as 
majestically as she did when the red man ruled,—before the “coming of the white man" 


HI YU OLALLIE—**Many huckleberries.” 

For centuries these words or what they mean in tribal dialect have 
attracted Pacifie Northwest red men to the picturesque high berry 
picking country west of Mount Adams in southern Washington. 
Each huckleberry season they come—hundreds of them, with motley 
half white man—half Indian outfits—some horses and wagons, oc¢a- 
sionally a white-eyed pinto pony ridden by some “skookum” buck, 
many papooses, many squaws with their gay scarfs, buckskin moc- 
-asins, and bead work, Indians in tall black felt hats, driving wagons 
or buckboards, frequently an automobile, always plenty of dogs,— 
the ubiquitous Indian dogs. 





A colorful procession, you would say. Almost more impressive 
than the ones a century ago over similar trails going to the same 
place. Then the hegira was from favorite camping grounds. Today 
it is over mountain roads from the Yakima reservation which has 
been assigned to these Indians since the last outbreak of about 
eighty years ago. 

This berry picking and berry drying is a big business with the 
Indians. It ranks with salmon fishing at Celilo Rapids on the Co- 
lumbia River, where the braves of the tribe travel miles each year 
to spear the gamey Chinook or Tyee salmon, which are afterwards 
split and dried by the squaws for winter’s food. 

Huckleberry picking is almost a tribal ceremony. Like fishing, 
it has its bearing on the welfare and happiness of the Indians. 
Seouts first are sent out to make sure the berries are at just the 
proper stage. If these scouts report favorably the age-old festival 
and dance are begun befitting the occasion and recognizing the Great 
Spirit’s part in the strange drama. 

It is a strange drama, and probably has been enacted for hundreds 
of years. The berry picking country has not changed materially. 
The same glistening snow peak is there, Mount Adams, the second 
highest mountain in Washington. The Indians eall it Pah-to. Also, 
there are the same picturesque hillsides and jagged ridges becoming 
more russet as September draws near and the old earth’s tilt puts 
the rising sun further toward the south each morning. The glory of 
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By L. R. WHEELER 


Photographs by 
United States Forest Service 





Gleaming “Pah-to"—Indian name for Mount Adams, 
second highest peak in Washington—looms resplendent 
above the present and past playground of the redmen 






that rising sun as each dawn tints with saffron and rose the two 
nearby snow pinnacles of Mount Adams and Mount St. Helens, gives 
the whole scene a touch of indescribable grandeur. 

Indian tradition tells that for centuries the Indians have been 
using this high plateau country as a favorite playground. They 
used to hold horse races here on what is now ealled “Indian Race 
Track” near a Forest Service Guard Station of that name. Trace 
of the old course is still easily distinguishable. Huckleberries (Shot 
Olallie) no doubt have grown in the adjacent territory for genera- 
tions. Names such as Indian Heaven, Berry Mountain, Dead Horse 
Meadows, Mowich (deer) Mountain, Skookum (fine) Meadow, Cultus 


Pee ae Pe b6. A family of Yakimas harvest "shot olallie’— 


“9 ae huckleberries—in the traditional Indian way 
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(no good) Lake, McClellan Meadows, and MeClellan 
Mountain, named after Captain George B. McClellan, 
later of Civil War fame, tell of a colorful past in which 
hunting, fighting, exploration, and recreation have 
played their parts. 

The huckleberry patch is in the Columbia National 
Forest whose guardian, the United States Forest Service, 
takes particular interest in its traditional importance to 
the Indians. As the berry picking season is also the 
forest fire season, more than ordinary precautions are 
taken each year through fire lookouts and the forest com- 
munication network to see that no fire gets loose to 
threaten the beauty of this region, significant to forest 
lovers of both races. 

The earth has not changed greatly, but its people have. 
The effect of what that remarkable Chinook jargon of 
traders and north coast tribes call “Boston men” (the 
Americans) is obvious. These “Boston men,” who first 
entered the Columbia River under Captain Gray in 1792 
and soon established trade connections at Nootka Sound 
(Vancouver Island) and other places ir. the north coast 





tween the present and past guardians of the forest. With 
traditional dignity the chiefs one by one, through their 
interpreters, air their grievances and ask additional privi- 
leges from the “Boston men.” Each chief, when he has 
finished, sits down with the words “I have spoken.” 
Needless to say, Uncle Sam’s present Forest Service con- 
eedes as far as possible the requests of these ancient 
lords of the wild who on their part have been found ex- 
tremely cooperative in reducing forest fire hazards. 
Formidable foes were the ancestors of these inscruta- 
ble present day berry pickers. Eighty years ago they 
gave the settlers and soldiers plenty to worry about. 
Their wily Chief Kamiahkan had watched the “Boston 
men” with their constantly increasing numbers edging 
closer into the Yakima country each year. Now one of 
the territorial governors proposed that the Indians con- 
fine themselves to a reservation and sell their remaining 
land to the whites. The border burst into flame. Kamiah- 
kan became the Pontiac, the Tecumseh, the Sitting Bull 
of the North Pacifie tribes. For several years eastern 
Washington ran blood. Red marauders threatened the 
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Forest Service guardians are alert—for berry-picking time on the Columbia National 
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Forest is also forest fire season. "Pah-to" looms in the distance, beyond the camp 


region, have left their indelible imprint on the red man. 
The first of them came a long way across the water 
(in-a-ti chuck). Some of the things they traded to the 
Indians were “cloosh” (good). Some were “mesachie” 
(bad). Some “hyas mesachie” (very bad). They intro- 
duced metal to replace flint knives and bone fishhooks. 
They introduced guns to replace spears and bows; hatch- 
ets and axes to replace tomahawks. They brought beads 
and ornaments and cloth to replace buckskin and bark 
fibre. And now they are introducing the automobile to 
relace the “kiuatan” (the faithful Indian pony). Civili- 
zation advances in mysterious ways and on the whole 
its results are probably “cloosh” (good). An interesting 
commentary on the vitality of these early New England 
sea traders is that largely they helped introduce the 
Chinook language, a unique trade jargon which practi- 
cally kas superseded the various tribal dialects of the 
Pacifie Northwest. White men still go as “Boston men” 
among the tribes of Oregon and Washington. 

Each summer the chiefs of six tribes that still use 
their ancestral haunts on the Columbia National Forest 
hold a council with representatives of the Forest Service. 
It is a picturesque gathering, this open air meeting be- 
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young settlements. Major Haller attempting to punish 
the offenders was himself turned back with heavy loss. 
Stiff resistance was met again at Union Gap near the 
present city of Yakima. 

It was at the Caseade Rapids, however, site of the 
present Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River, that 
Kamiahkan outmaneuvered Colonel Wright, the army 
commander, and all but wiped out the settlements and 
blockhouse at that point. It was in relief of the be- 
leaguered garrison that Lieutenant Phil Sheridan with 
forty dragoons came, evidencing that dash and brilliance 
that later brought him fame as a great cavalryman. 
The inevitable iron ring of the white man eventually 
tightened, but the Yakimas sold their land dearly. 

So the Indians come to the berry patches today as 
they came centuries ago, from the open plains of the 
Yakima country (now a reservation), skirting the mag- 
nificent forested slopes of snow-clad Mount Adams to 
the berry picking hills west of the great mountain. They 
still piteh their tepees in the “old accustomed places.” 
They still tether their horses. They still wear moceasins. 
They still wear their hair in long jet black braids. They 
still pick berries into beautiful (Continuing on page 384) 
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Still do they pitch 
tepees in their tradi- 
tional camping places 





The younger generation 
of Yakimas takes the 
berry business seriously! 
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The Yakima squaws are skilled bead-workers and basket weavers 


The older squaws 
are especially 
proficient in pick- 
ing and drying 
the huckleberries 









































FEW people are so unobserving that they have failed 
to wonder at the most graceful of all insects, the dragon- 
flies. Or perhaps you call them darning needles, snake- 
feeders, spindles, snake-doctors or any one of a dozen 
or more names that are used in different parts of the 
United States. But visit any forest stream or perma- 
nent pond on a sunny day from May to October, and 
you will be rewarded by the sight of these splendid in- 
sects tirelessly gliding through 

sunbeams, or holding themselves 
motionless in the air on rapidly 

beating intricately-veined wings. 

In some species the wings are 
transparent; in others, elaborately 
spotted or banded with brown, 

black, or red markings. The huge 
compound eyes, the well developed 
mouth parts, the long spiny legs, and 

the slender multi-segmented abdomen 
make this order of insects, known to 
scientists as Odonata, unique. 

Not all of the life cyele is spent gaily 
skimming in unwearied flight, for only 
the adult is aerial. The eggs are laid in 
or close to water. The eggs of Archiles- 
tes grandis Rambur, a Western species 
which oddly enough has been collected in 
large numbers along a stream near Me- 
keesport, Pennsylvania. are placed by the 
female in the live wood of willow and el- 
derberry that overhang the water. But many dragon- 
flies place their eggs in partially submerged, water- 
logged timbers or in the stems of water vegetation, just 
at or slightly below the surface. Another large group 
suaply fly back and forth over the water and now and 
then wash the eggs away by striking the surface with 
the tip of the abdomen. 

The ugly, voracious chap that hatches from such an 
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This ugly, voracious little chap 
is the naiad of a dragonfly 
(Anax junius Drury) 


DRAGONFLIES 


By CARSTEN AHRENS 


Byron L. Chaplin 


Slender, gleaming—beautiful insects of the sun—dragonflies, or snake 
feeders that lay their eggs in live wood (Female above, male below) 


egg, looks something like a spider. Weeks, months, even 
years may pass—depending on the species, the climate, 
the food supply—before the young dragonfly drags him- 
self from the water to cling to some reed that waves 
above the surface. Then the skin slits across the back, 
and a beauty forces himself through, slowly spreads his 
gleaming drying wings in the sun, and leaves behind the 
covering of the beast. 
The newly emerged form is especially 
helpless in this stage of his life cyele. 
When conditions are favorable, great 
numbers emerge together (usually in the 
morning) to the delight of the birds. 
Last summer along the Firehole River 
in the Yellowstone, the author found 
large flocks of the yellow-headed 
blackbird thronging the shore, break- 
fasting on the plump naiads and new- 
ly emerged forms that erawled fresh 
from the river to disappear within 
the flashing beaks. However, large 
numbers escape their natural ene- 
mies, and frequently the reeds at 
the edge of a body of water will 
be heavy with the cast skins of 
their aquatic forms. 

In the United States there are 
about three hundred and seventy- 
five species of dragonflies on wing 
throughout the warm months. 

At first this seems like a large number until one com- 
pares it with the thousands of species of other orders. 
Among the beetles, for example, Leng listed 18,547 spe- 
cies in America, North of Mexico in 1920, and in the 
last eighteen years, many more have been named and 
described. So the order of dragonflies is comparatively 
small. The adults of some species can be found the 
summer through in almost any region of the United 
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States, while others may appear for only a few days or 
weeks in a very restricted region. Some are found only 
along icy, racing mountain torrents, and others only 
about pools of warm, standing water. A few seem to be 
rovers; they may be observed near the tops of moun- 
tains, or over the desert, miles from water. 

They differ greatly, too, from other insects in their 
food habits. Most insects live on the leaves or sap of 
plants, or from the nectar of the blossoms. The dragon- 
fly is completely insectivorous. Along a stream in the 
Monongahela State Forest in West Virginia, the author 
found quite a colony of the rare snakefeeder which 
scientists eall Agrion amatum Hagen, hovering about 
the blossoms of the buttonbush. This beautiful dragonfly 
with its irideseent abdomen and long, narrow, brown- 
tipped wings appeared to be indulging in the nectar 
from this sweet-seented shrub. A closer examination 
proved, however, that the dragonfly was busy catching 
and eating other insects that were lured to the fragrant 
flowers. Although mosquitoes seem to be their favorite 
food, dragonflies will attack almost any insect that 
within the range of their myriad-faceted eyes. 
They are absolutely fearless and will attack insects many 
times larger than they. And when food is searee, they 
will turn cannibal and devour each other. 


strays 


In earlier ages the dragonfly must have been an even 
more spectacular creature than he is today. His wing 
spread in the Carboniferous Period was as great as 
twenty-four inches, as the fossils left behind bear wit- 
ness. Today, our largest dragonfly in the United States 
will measure almost five inches from wing-tip to wing-tip. 

The order of dragonflies is divided into two suborders. 
In the first are the larger, sturdier inseets whose wings 
are held horizontal when at rest. They are often very 
colorful, and usually they are strong, swift fliers. They 
are frequently bright blue, green, brown, red, or black 
with trimmings of yellow or white. When the members 
of some species grow old, they become covered with a 
whitish dust or bloom that hides the original color. All the 
insects of this sub-order have sturdy tapering wings that 


are well braced and many-veined. Often the wings are 


The largest and smallest dragonflies to be found in the United 
States. The larger insect is known to scientists as Anax 
walsinghami McLachlan, was captured in Utah and is a new 
record for that state. The smaller insect, Ischnura denticollis 
Burmeister, was taken in California, where it is quite com- 
mon. These insects are in the large collection of the author 
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One of the commonest "Damselflies" in the United States. 
Few forest brooks are without this dark-winged insect (Agrion 
maculatum Beauvais) with its shining, irridescent, blue-green 


abdomen (male above, female below) 


banded or spotted in varying patterns and colors. When 
this membrane is 
transparent, the 
amazing venation 
is easily studied. 
The other sub-or- 
der ‘contains the 
smaller, frailer in- 
sects whose wings 
when at rest fold 
together in line 
with the line of 
the abdomen. 
These rarely fly 
far from the veg- 
etation that lines 
the margin of the 
pool or stream in 
which they were 
born. Often mem- 


fers, a — ¥- 
bers of this 
group are ealled 


‘“‘Damselflies.’’ 
They are usually 


black and_ blue, 








yellow, or red, and their flight is slow and wavering. The dragonfly offers the amateur an excellent intro- 
There is still a world of information to be gathered duction to the fascinating insect world. The snakefeeders 
about the dragonfly. The species whose complete life are large enough to be studied without the aid of high- 








a aia eae 
This exquisite specimen is a recently described dragonfly (Gom- 
phoides Williamsoni Gloyd) taken by the author in the Everglades 





histories are known ean be counted on your fingers. powered lenses. There are several recent books too, 
Scientists are very vague about the distribution of many which are written in language the layman can easily 


grasp. The desire for new and rarer species will lead 
the beginning collector into unusual places; it will take 
him into the out-of-doors to pit his stamina and re- 
without the discovery of some dragonfly that has escaped sourcefulness against the speed and elusiveness of one 
attention, and is named and described for the first time. of the most beautiful of all insects. 


of them over the United States. In some species the 
female has never been collected, and hardly a year passes 


TI, 


GARDENS 


There is a gracious charm about old places, There is a poignant beauty in old places, 
The gnarled bent apple trees, the shrubs, the flowers, And yet,—the new-made garden on the slope 
Moss covered stones, the different kinds of grasses, Eager as an expectant mother waiting 
Quaint relics of another day than ours. Her heritage of life, contains a hope. 
There is a benediction in old places, For they who planted seeds in those old places 
Together with a patient tolerance ; Knew only faith and patience made things grow. 
A sort of pity for our hurly-burly, Their gardens, too, were young as mine, and eager, 
They are well bred, accepting circumstance. In golden springtimes long and long ago. 


--WILLoucusy Ions. 
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CONSERVATION ON THE SPOT 


SEVERAL features of flood control legislation passed 
by the Seventy-fifth Congress just before adjournment 
are of special interest to conservationists. One is an 
appropriation of $7,000,000 for the Department of 
Agriculture to engage in upstream flood control activi- 
ties on the watersheds of approved flood control projects ; 
another, abandonment of the principle of the organic 
flood control act of 1936 that States and local com- 
munities must share the costs of control works with the 
Federal Government. And there is the provision for the 
establishment by the Weather Bureau of a current in- 
formation service on precipitation and flood warnings 
in cooperation with the Army Engineers. Also for the 
first time funds are authorized for examinations and 
surveys of flood control projects by the Federal Power 
Commission to determine power potentialities. 

The assumption by the Federal Government of vir- 
tually all costs incident to controlling floods invites po- 
litical pressure for special projects from states and com- 
munities that may be difficult to deal with and may in 
the course of time lower the whole flood control under- 
taking to a federal “pork barrel” level. It would be 
unfortunate indeed for conservation, now recognized 
and admitted to a place in stream control, to be thus 
involved. and labelled. While the danger is not imme- 
diate, it is nevertheless real and it should have the watch- 
ful eye of all citizens who want to see upstream conserva- 
tion measures developed and applied where they will 
render the greatest public benefits. The need for ade- 
quate hydrologie information will not be questioned, 
however, for it is recognized as the indispensable basis 
of planning and operating for flood control; moreover, 
timely warnings of flood waters will save lives and ma- 
terially reduce, at insignificant cost, the annual loss of 
property now running into the millions. For this service 
the Secretary of War is authorized to allot to the 
Weather Bureau not to exceed $375,000 annually from 
any flood control appropriation. This assures continuity 
of service. 

Of immediate moment, however, is the fact that Con- 
gress for the first time has made a direct and sizeable 
appropriation for surveys and the prosecution by the 
Department of Agriculture of works and measures for 
run-off and waterflow retardation and soil erosion pre- 
vention on the watersheds of waterways of flood control 
projects which have been authorized for construction by 
the Army Engineers. This means that advocates of 
upstream water control through well applied conserva- 
tion measures have at last won their fight and that their 
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claims now have been brought to the test. It means that 
conservation as represented by the Department of Agri- 
eulture, which is responsible for the expenditure of this 
$7,000,000 of public funds dedicated to the manage- 
ment of little rivers, is “on the spot” to make good the 
claims and to demonstrate the place and efficacy of 
watershed conservation in flood control. That is a re- 
sponsibility of tremendous implication, the handling of 
which all conservationists will watch with keenest inter- 
est and concern. 

How will the $7,000,000 be spent? The appropriating 
act specifies that $3,000,000 shall be expended for pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys and $4,000,000 for 
the prosecution of works and measures “on the water- 
sheds of flood control projects.” These surveys and mea- 
sures are to be carried out by the Department of Agri- 
culture in accordance with the declared policy of Congress 
that federal investigations and improvements of rivers 
for flood control shall be under the War Department 
and federal investigations of watersheds shall be under 
the Department of Agriculture. In view of the fact that 
Congress authorized an expenditure of $386,500,000 for 
flood control during the next five years, it would appear 
that an allocation of $7,000,000 was made for watershed 
conservation with the idea of giving the Department of 
Agriculture an opportunity to demonstrate how that 
work can be integrated into the larger program of flood 
control. 

Flood control is costly and appropriations will need 
to be great. It may well be, however, that the econ- 
struction of public works of this character so vital to the 
nation’s economic welfare can serve a needful social 
purpose as well through cooperation with the Works 
Progress Administration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Department 
through its responsible conservation bureaus will not 
attempt to spread the funds over too many projects but 
will concentrate on a few of the most important, so 
that at the end of five years when the funds are ex- 
hausted, it and all supporters of watershed conservation 
can point to a number of clear-cut demonstrations that 
will not only redeem the long advanced claims of for- 
esters and other conservationists but will justify to the 
publie further appropriations and an extension of up- 
stream conservation. Anything short of this would seem 
to spell failure on the part of the Department. Certain- 
ly, results or lack of results when expenditure of the 
$7,000,000 has been made may be instrumental in making 
or breaking watershed conservation in flood control. 
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PERMANENT PRODUCTION ON 
POTLATCH FORESTS 
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By SIDNEY C. JENKINS 


IN NORTHERN Idaho, in a district covered by the 
last great stand of genuine white pine, stretching 
from the Clearwater River to the Coeur d’Alenes, 
selective logging operations have been going on for 
ten years under a policy established by the manage- 
ment of Potlatch Forests, Inc. On lands cut over by 
this company and its predecessor in the Clearwater 
district, the Clearwater Timber Company, about forty 
per cent of the Idaho white pine trees have been left 
as a residual stand. 

The annual growth of these trees, plus the forest 
practices of the company, are believed to have as- 
sured a sustained yield of merchantable timber. 
About 20,000 acres are now under the reforestation 
act of Idaho where they have been placed at the 
petition of the company. By this method taxes are 
reduced to the point where the company feels war- 
ranted in keeping the land for future tree crops. 

Where once an estimated twenty-five billion feet 
of genuine white pine stood in North Idaho, there is 
now an estimated stand of fourteen billion feet, in- 
cluding private and public holdings. It is this re- 
maining white pine that Potlatch Forests, Inc., has 
been cutting selectively and under a permanent forest 
management policy since 1927. There has been little 
cutting of mixed species during the last decade. 

Selective logging in other sections of the Pacific 
Northwest differs radically from that employed by 
Potlatch Forests, Inc. There the loggers take only 
the merchantable timber which appears to have the 
highest quality of lumber. A great many trees are 
left. Undoubtedly, they will grow and reseed the 
area. Particularly is this true of the coast regions 
where reproduction is encouraged by a plentiful sup- 
ply of moisture. 

Operations of Potlatch Forests, Ine., on the other 
hand, have followed silvicultural rules, so far as 
the manufacture of lumber in a competing market 
has permitted. Idaho laws now require complete 
piling and burning of all brush on private as well as 
state owned lands, unless the state forester gives 
written permission to dispose of the slash in another 
manner. From the silvicultural as well as the eco- 
logical viewpoint, this is the biggest problem in the 
management of these forests. 

Outside of the National Forests, the first selective 
logging operations recalled in Idaho oceurred on 
state owned lands in 1920, when Ben E. Bush, then 
agent of the state land board, sold timber on a 10,000 
acre tract to one of the well known match companies. 
Mr. Bush insisted that the contract make mandatory 
the cutting to a minimum diameter and one hundred 


Cut-over land in the Clearwater district where 
cutting regulations and forest protection as- 
sure a sustained yield of merchantable timber 
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per cent piling and burning of brush. All future 
state contracts were so worded. 

Private industry’s efforts date back to the year 
when C. L. Billings came to the industry from the 
United States Forest Service, where he had been for 
ten vears. Those were the days of the donkey engine 
end the high-lead with its devastating spar tree. 
These latter devices were not used in this region as 
much as they were on the coast, but Billings didn’t 
like them. Came a day when industry offered him 
an opportunity. He joined the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Company in Coeur d’Alene in 1920. Five 
years later he was assistant general manager of the 
Clearwater Timber Company in Lewiston, and busy 
at the job of helping get a big property ready for 
operation. Two years later the mill and an adjoining 
log pond in the Clearwater River were completed and 
the company started logging. Manufacturing costs 
formed the first problem to be tackled, and in a short 
while the young executive had determined that cut- 
ting small white pine logs was actually cutting into 
the pocketbook of the owners. 

The principle was not new to him. He went to 
Phil Weyerhaeuser, then general manager of the com- 
pany, armed with data and facts backed by a thor- 
ough education in the subject. 


sah ree 
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“It’s unprofitable and it costs you money to cut 
the small logs,” he said in effect. 

If not exactly a bombshell dropped in their midst, 
the owners were certainly accelerated into action by 
that remark. Further and complete study was or- 
dered, and consulting forest engineers were called in. 

It was found that logs under certain dimensions 
were too costly to manufacture. If only the larger 
logs could be considered profitable to handle, it would 
be wasteful to eut down the smaller trees in the 
woods; and by the same token, if wasteful to eut 
them down, they should be left as a residual stand. 
The theory was that they would have an annual 
growth and would seed the area and protect smaller 
trees. The selective logging idea was germinating. 

In a few weeks, Billings got the “go-ahead” signal. 
It was the opportunity he had been waiting for. 
Taking his idea to Thomas E. Kinney, who was then 
logging superintendent at Headquarters, Idaho, the 
two men applied the plan that has become the cut- 
ting policy of the company. 

Briefly the policy is this: 

Type Number One: Lands on which white pine 
dominates by seventy per cent or better, sixty per 
cent of the volume is removed, cutting to an average 
diameter, breast high, of seventeen inches. 

Type Number Two: Lands where white pine domi- 
nates from forty to sixty-nine per cent, one half of 
the volume is eut, and all trees removed to an average 











diameter of fourteen to sixteen inches. Some mixed 
timber may be cut in order to move fifty per cent of 
the volume. 

Type Number Three: Lands where other species 
predominate, white pine being only ten to thirty-nine 
per cent of the stand, forty per cent of the volume 
is removed with about the same diameter limitations as ™~ a 
in Type Ny a ve are thite ne 7 
tees eut which are les than thirteen ches in: dame cae ling and baring of bruh reduces the Sre heard and 

i eaves a residual stand which reseeds the area while it grows to 
eter at breast height. sizes suitable for subsequent cuttings 





r'ype Number Four: known as a mixed type stand 





with less than ten per cent white pine, is not cut. conditions since 1929 have made it impossible to move 
Reduction of the diameter limits in the white pine in mixed species. As a result a vast stand of white fir, tama- 
l'ypes Number Two and Three was necessary in order rack and cedar is left in the woods for the future when 
to get the volume to justify logging costs, as economic the demand and price of lumber will justify cutting. 
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When the Clearwater Timber Company, the Edward 
Rutledge Timber Company, and the Potlatch Lumber 
Company were merged in 1931, the policy of selective 
logging spread over the entire organization. However, 
in the thirty years preceding, clean cutting had been the 
policy of the Rutledge and Potlatch firms. Neither of 
these mills now has the residual stand behind it that 
the Clearwater mill has. Much of the ecut-over lands 
back of Potlatch were sold and converted into agricul- 
tural holdings. There are instances where young trees 
are taking 
abandoned 
farm land and 
other cut -over 
areas, but the 
process will be 
slow and much 
water will pass 
down the rivers 
before these 
trees will inter- 
est the industry. 

Wherever 
possible selec- 
tive logging is 
now curried out 
as it is in the 
Clearwater 
area. While this 
appears to be 
a simple meth- 
od of cutting 
trees in a thin- 
ning out proe- 
ess, it actually 
is detailed un- 
der a rigid pol- 
icy and _ pro- 
gram. Before 
logging begins 
in a given area, 
the strips of 
timber are sur- 
veyed by young 
men, usually 
forestry stu- 
dents, armed 
with hand - ax 
and tape mea- 
sure. Plats are 
taken to deter- 
mine the type 
of the stand in 
which they are 
about to mark 
and to deter- 
mine the mini- 
mum diameter 
to be cut. With the hand-ax they chip the selected trees 
at about the height of a man’s chest. On the hammer 
end of the ax is a symbol with which they stamp the 
tree in the blaze. Another chip is taken at the stump 
about twelve to fourteen inches from the ground, and 
this also is stamped. In that way inspectors can tell if 
the stump truly represents a tree marked for cutting, 
for only the markers have the stamp. The height of 
the stump is about fovrteen inches from the ground, 
that being a forestry practice rule which results in the 
most economical use of the tree. 

Following the markers come the sawyers. Seeing a 
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Mountain stillness . . . 


The outer rim... 





MOUNTAIN LAKE 


Still, crystal depths that know no other thing save 
soft muted tones of trees, 


Bird song and gentle splash of deer breaking 


Sheltered and cool depths that know no changing tide, 


Held close, deep-cupped against the mountain-side. 





tree properly marked, they cut it. Not even the camp 
foreman has the authority to order the felling of an 
unmarked tree. Foremen are sometimes called upon to 
impress their sawyers with this fact and it is part of 
their job to see that the rule is rigidly obeyed. 

The sawyer’s part in the drama of selective logging 
is most important, for the felling of the tree may deter- 
mine how much residual stand is left. He must fell the 
tree where it will do the least harm to nearby smaller 
trees, groves or clumps of seedlings. Looking about for 

the proper 
“lay” of his 
tree, the saw- 
yer considers 
first how it may 
most easily and 
quickly be 
skidded out in 
logs. The rule 
in the hilly 
country is to 
fell the tree 
uphill. He has 
a bucking situ- 
ation also to 
consider, and 
must place the 
tree in a posi- 
tion where he 
can saw it into 
logs in a mini- 
mum of time 
and with least 
difficulty. 

Going into 
the woods op- 
erations of Pot- 
Photograph by The Bulkley Studio lateh Forests. 
Ine., one is im- 
pressed that 
the woods are 
relatively quiet. 
There is a lack 
of the wheeze 
and whistle of 
the donkey en- 
gines one might 
be accustomed 
to on the coast. 


such quiet sounds as these. There are no 


spar trees and 
high leads. 
Aside from the 
loggers’ time- 
honored warn- 
ing as a tree 
topples over— 
“Tim---ber, up 
the hill!’—one might not realize that here is a busy 
industry. In the place of the donkey engine and the 
spar tree there are caterpillar tractors and motor trucks. 
The “cats” take off up steel hillsides to the awe of the 
uninitiate. Where the hills are too steep for “cats,” 
horses skid out the logs. 


—Berniece L. B. Graham 


This is what is known as a “short log” industry. 
Skidding tractors, railroads and motor trucks are most 
important in the transportation of logs—elosely fol- 
lowed by the great drive on the Clearwater River, be- 
lieved to be the biggest river drive in the world. In 
remote areas chutes with the (Continuing on page 381) 
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A MUNICIPAL PARK THAT PLANTS TREES 


By JOHN W. HANDLAN 





A THREE-YEAR-OLD spruce tree is not an especially 
impressive object to the layman. It gains little in in- 
terest, in his eyes, when it is carefully removed from 
its nursery row and has its roots and slim, lower base 
neatly wrapped in moist, brown paper. But when it is 
assembled with 5,000 of its protoytpes and made the 
center of a spectacular ceremony, that same little tree 
acquires heroic dimensions. 

Properly to see baby conifers 
in this exalted situation it is 
necessary to attend the annual 
Arbor Day exercises at Oglebay 
Park, at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. There, each year, 5,000 
such trees, freshly taken from a 
nursery, each with its roots mois- 
tened and wrapped, are given to 
as many eager children. There, 
too, nearly 5,000 adults join to 
watch this colorful tree dis- 
tribution. 

In addition to the distribution 
of trees, these programs usually 
include band music, numbers of 
massed choral groups, and in- 
formal, brief educational talks. 
Occasionally, in the past, simple 
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A CCC worker shows young 
America how to plant trees 





The formal garden at Oglebay Park is 
in itself an inspiration to plant things! 


pageantry and processionals have added life and color 
to a vivid picture. 

In order better to understand this unique municipal 
park and its activities program, it is necessary to have 
some grasp of its general background. 

At the turn cf the present century, when great for- 
tunes were being made and consolidated by development 
of our natural resources, Earl W. 
Oglebay, iron ore magnate, pur- 
chased a farm in Ohio County, 
West Virginia, five miles from 
the business center of Wheeling. 

Fifty years earlier, a former 
proprietor, a nostalgic English- 
man, had named the place Wad- 
dington Farm in memory of an 
English birthplace. Mr. Oglebay 
liked the name and retained it. 
Everything else, however, he 
changed. He had ample finan- 
cial means, excellent taste and a 
definite idea of what he wanted 
his farm to be. In his quarter- 
century of ownership, Wadding- 
ton Karm became a great coun- 
try estate and a name of promi- 
nence in the records of scientific 
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agriculture and stock-breeding. 

Earl Oglebay was not content to make his Waddington 
Farm a showplace of national reputation. He believed 
in edueation, particularly in education of farmers and 
members of farmers’ families that they might better 
keep pace with rapidly changing agricultural and social 
conditions. Accordingly, farmers’ clubs and stock-breed- 
ing associations were formed with Waddington Farm as 
their headquarters. These organizations held picnics 
and field days at the Oglebay estate, where their mem- 
bers saw for themselves what Waddington Farm was 
accomplishing and learned how they themselves could 
benefit from these accomplishments, experiments and 
demonstrations in a myriad of agricultural fields. 

The salary of the first county agricul- 
tural agent to serve in West Virginia 
came from Waddington Farm. The state’s 
4-H clubs, now enrolling 20,000 rural boys 
and girls, originated in a conference at 
Waddington Farm. The master of Wad- 
dington Farm gave generous aid to the 
College of Agriculture, West Virginia 
University, and to the department of 
Agriculture at Bethany College. 

Earl Oglebay died in 1926. When his 
last will was read it was learned he had 
bequeathed his magnificent Waddington 
Farm to the people of Wheeling, for so 
long as the people would operate the 
property for “purposes of publie educa- 
tion and recreation.” 

The City of Wheeling accepted this 
splendid bequest and named its new 
recreation area Oglebay Park to com- 
memorate the name of its donor. The 
administration and development of the 
Park by the Wheeling Park Commission 
is a story in itself. Of peculiar interest 
is an activities program operated by an 
organization known as the Oglebay In- 
stitute. With the cooperation of the 
Agricultural Extension Division of West 
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A West Virginia 4-H club planting a community woodlands in e 
with the Oglebay Institute program 





Virginia University, the 
Institute has developed 
a yearly educational, 
recreational and social 
program for nearly 
200,000 people. This 
program embodies na- 
ture study, publie mu- 
seums, camping oppor- 
tunities, music, rural and 
physical recreation. 

Upon the death of 
Earl Oglebay his neph- 
ew, Crispin Oglebay, 
became administrator of 
the estate and executor 
of the provisions of the 
Oglebay will. He came 
to Oglebay Park keenly 
interested in the realiza- 
tion of his uncle’s wishes 
and alert to the oppor- 
tunities presented by an 
educational - recreational 
institution of the type 
he believed his unele 
had in mind. 

He was particularly impressed with the extent to 
which his uncle had planted the property to young trees, 
and the rapidity with which the trees, along with shrubs, 
had established themselves. He realized immediately 
that certain acreages in this 754-acre tract, now relieved 
from agricultural use, could be most useful as a park 
if also reforested. 

Nurseries were therefore established to provide for 
this project. This done, Mr. Oglebay, who had become 
acutely tree-conscious, grew into the habit of noting tree- 
planting needs wherever he went, particularly between 
Oglebay Park and his home at Gates Mills, Ohio. 

Oglebay Park is a geographie center of a part of 
West Virginia known as the Northern Panhandle. This 
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nthusiastic cooperation 





Crispin Oglebay, sponsor of the extensive tree-planting program 
emanating from Oglebay Park, personally presents a young tree 
planter with an Arbor Day gift 
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Panhandle area em- 
braces five counties and, 
on the map, extends, at 
right angles, for sixty 
miles north of the Ma- 
son and Dixon Line to 
form a slim wedge be- 
tween Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Ohio River is the 
northern and _ western 
boundary of this Pan- 
handle and along the 
great river, in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Wheel- 
ing, are clustered large 
industrial operations 
and their inevitable 
erowded urban popula- 
tions. 

Farms of the Panhan- 
dle are comparatively 
small and are devoted 
chiefly to dairying, 
truck-gardening and 
poultry raising to meet 
direct demands of the 





industrial populations. 
Use of these lands is Day exercises. Some 5,000 children receive small conifers from Mr. Oglebay annually 
generally intensive and during Arbor Day observances at the Park 

one which, long since, 

eliminated forests on all 


but the very steepest slopes and in the deepest gullies. To speed the progress of an educational program, farm- 


Coal mining, pottery manufacture and steel making ers were offered, free of charge, 1,000 seedling trees if 
are not conducive to the beauty of landscapes, as we they would agree to establish them on their lands. It 
are accustomed to think of landscapes. It was not, there- is an indication of the extent of knowledge of trees 
fore, difficult for Mr. Oglebay or anyone else to note possessed by these farmers to note that numbers of them 
barren, overgrazed pasiures, eroded corn fields, danger- brought hay-racks and five-ton trucks to Oglebay Park 
ous slips from unprotected road banks and a general lack to transport their respective thousand seedlings. Need- 


of roadside planting and searecity of trees. less to say, the little bundle of trees rode to the home 
He called together executives of the new and pioneer- farm on the driver’s seat—or in his lap. 
ing staff at Oglebay Park and held a council of war. Then, at strategie points along main-traveled roads, 
demonstration nursery 
plots were established, 
' ' eae or demonstration forest 
. d ed plantings, or demonstra- 
tion road-side plantings. 

Finally, project work 
for 4-H club members 
was drawn up by Ogle- 
bay Park with the help 
of eounty agents, ap- 
proved by the state 
agricultural extension 
office, and hundreds of 
embryo tree planters 
were enrolled. 

Along with these out- 
ward evidences of activ- 
ity went a continuous 
plan of publicity for 
tree planting and _ its 
benefits. Newspapers, 
radio, and, most effee- 
tive of all, perhaps, 
publie lectures at the 
wy 4 ; Park and elsewhere, ear- 
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19 ried forward before the 
Men of Company 3529, CCC, Camp Waddington, Ohio County, West Virginia, begin the (Continuing " 
distribution of thousands of young Douglas firs as part of the Arbor Day program page 380) 
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In Pena's Park—note the rings on the giant bamboo stump in the foreground 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST OF ROMA 


By MARY E. KELLEY 


SINDBAD the Sailor, in his travels, once came to a 
forest of solid stone “which the finest tempered ax 
could not cut”... On the Texas border, in the sand 
hills near Roma, lies a forest which might be Sindbad’s 
discovery—a fossilized forest. 

This petrified forest, through the centuries, has re- 
mained on the hills bordering the Lone Star State. It 
was unknown until a few years ago when goat herders 
brought pieces of the agatized wood into the village. 
Zenon Pena, barber, of Roma, was interested. He sent 
wagons to bring in loads of the stone trunks and stumps. 

Among the first specimens to reach the village was a 
highly colored log about six feet in length on which a 
cross was Clearly outlined. Underneath the cross is a 
niche large enough to receive a vase. To Pena, a devout 
Christian, this held deep significance. Today, he cher- 
ishes the log above anything in his collection. 

There are no roads over the thousands of acres of 
sandy, brush-covered hills to the fallen forests, so Pena 
laid out a park by the side of his barber shop. More 
of the logs were hauled in and placed in this location, 
the beginning of the most unusual park in Texas, al- 
though a scientist, perhaps, would not have approved 
the moving of these trees from their original site. 

But labor is both cheap and plentiful in that section 
and for nearly four years Pena continued to haul in 
the fossilized wood. Not more than one-fourth of the 
specimens were placed in the park, the remainder were 
used to form a wall around it. 

To further beautify the setting, Pena planted orange, 
grapefruit and fig trees. Watered by irrigation, these 
made a colorful oasis, refreshing in a land of chaparral 
and sagebrush. 

Ossified wood is found in many parts of Texas. There 
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is the Big Bend country, with its legends of lost logs 
“more than seven hundred feet long,’ and the deep for- 
ests of east Texas contain scattered specimens. But 
the collection at Roma is recognized as the only one in 
which the timber is entirely agatized or opalized. It 
contains some of the rarest specimens in the world. 

Bruce Roberts, Baptist minister, and a colorful figure 
in that vast Southwest, became interested in Pena’s 
collection. He brought geologists to Roma and these 
men were able to identify some of the trees as cypress, 
oak, cottonwood, pine and ebony. There are many 
woods yet unidentified. 

The geologists found beautiful specimens of carbon- 
ized palms, of bamboo and giant prickly-pear. And, 
strangely out of place in this arid region, they discov- 
ered giant oyster shells, measuring six inches in diameter 
and eighteen inches in length. 

The earth was young when these trees were green 
on the hillsides around Roma, and both climate and soil 
have undergone profound changes since that shadowy 
era. As in Alaska, where fossilized tropical trees are 
found under the ice-caps, so at Roma, trees have been 
discovered which are indigenous to both temperate and 
torrid zones. Did they all once grow near Roma? It 
would be interesting to know. 

The fossil logs of Roma are the only ones known in 
the world containing such a variety of trees. Nowhere 
else have both the bark and the root system been so 
beautifully preserved. In some specimens even the bark 
on the roots is opalized, and both the heart of the tim- 
ber and the sapwood are clearly outlined in many of 
the logs. Seen from a distance, it is almost impossible 
to believe these logs to be stone, so natural do they 
appear, with their reddish brown bark. 
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Many large and beautiful stumps have been brought 
in from the hills. Some are hollow, lined with a erystal 
deposit which glistens in the sun; others show the mark 
of fire and are lined with charcoal, petrified. A log 
which has attracted wide attention contains a petrified 
arrow-head about three inches long. The finely splin- 
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Hollow stumps, forming huge urns, have 
been filled with native cacti 


Left—These ancient stumps are hollow, 
and the one on the left side is lined 
with charcoal 


Right—Like a sentinel of the past this 
stone log points to a civilization as re- 
mote as the stars 





tered wood, perfectly preserved, testifies to the force 
with which the shaft must have struck. The arrow is 
not flint, according to geologists, but it belongs to an 
era dating back, perhaps, to the very dawn of history. 
There is mystery in this—what race lighted these fires, and 
fashioned the stone arrows? (Continuing on page 380) 








Huge stone logs—holding the secrets of the ages, have been 
placed in the young citrus grove at the rear of the Park 
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Downward sweeping limbs with upcurved ends characterize the 
Lowland White Fir, which attains heights of 250 and occa- 
sionally 300 feet 


LOWLAND WHITE FIR— 


Abies grandis, Lindley 


BY G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


LOWLAND white fir, so called in contrast to some 
of the other true firs that oceupy the higher moun- 
tain areas, is found throughout the coast region from 
Vancouver Island to Sonoma County, California, and 
ast through Washington and Oregon into northern 
Idaho and Montana. It also grows in British Colum- 
bia to the northern end of Vancouver Island. 

It thrives from sea level to 7,000 feet above the 
sea, where it seeks moist situations along alluvial 
stream bottoms and their border valleys, and on 
gentle mountain slopes. Best and most abundant 
growth is on stream bottoms at low levels along the 
coast. The deep root system favors fairly deep, por- 
ous, Well drained soils. Best known of all the western 
firs because it is common in the valleys as well as 
on the mountains, it is a stately, narrow crowned 
tree rising to heights of 150 to 200 feet. Excep- 
tional trees are 250 to 300 feet tall, with a trunk 
three to four feet, or rarely six feet, in diameter. 
It so fully lives up to its name Abies grandis that 
it is known to many as “grand fir.” This is partieu- 
larly true if the word Abies is derived, as some 
authorities have suggested, from the Latin word abeo, 
and used in an ascendant or upreaching sense. Cer- 
tainly, of the eleven North American firs this is 
probably the tallest, but it does not attain the large 
dimensions of some of its western relatives. On less 
favorable sites the tree may be only eighty to 125 
feet tall. with trunk diameters of eighteen to thirty 
inches, but in the high mountains it may be small. 

Standing alone or in the open forest, trees hold 
their long, graceful downward sweeping branches to 
within a few feet of the ground, while in close grown 
stands the straight, gradually tapered trunk may be 
clear for sixty to 100 feet or more. The strongly 
drooping side branches, with upturned ends, frequent- 
ly make the narrow, rather open crown appear widest 
in the middle. With advanced age, height growth 
becomes less rapid, and the side branches continue 
to extend so that the narrow tapering point develops 
into a rounded top. All except the topmost branches 
have a distinct downward and upward swing. 

Ring counts on the stumps of felled trees have 
shown a diameter of thirty-four inches in 196 years, 
indicating this fir to be only moderately long lived, 
but capable of attaining an age of 200 to 250 years. 

The dark, yellow-green leaves are shiny on the 
upper surface and so silvery white below as to be 
partly responsible for the name of white or silver 
fir, which confuses it with Abies concolor. The leaves 
are one to two inches long, about one-eighth of an 
inch wide, thin, flexible, deeply grooved on the upper 
surface, marked with two parallel lines of white 
stomata below, and the rounded end is usually dis- 
tinctly notched. Arranged spirally, they appear to 
be on opposite sides of the twig with alternate long 
and short leaves. They spread out flat, like a comb 
on the lower branches, and are probably the most 
conspicuously flat and glossy of any of the native firs. 
Those in the upper crown, and especially on cone- 
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bearing branches, are shorter, more 
densely crowded and curve upward, 
while the seattered leaves of the 
leader are distinetly pointed. They 
persist for five or ten years before 
being shed. 

The round, resin covered buds as 
well as the twigs are pale russet 
brown, and the latter are covered 
with fine hairs through the first 
season. Like all the true firs of the 
genus Abies, male and female flow- 
ers are borne on branches of the 





previous year’s growth, on different 
parts of the same tree. The female 
flowers, which mature in one season 
into seed-bearing cones are short, 
scaly, yellow-green bodies which 
stand erect in the upper branches of 
the tree. In contrast, the pale, yel- 
low, pollen bearing male flowers 
hang singly among the leaves from 
the lower side of branches beneath 


those which bear female flowers. ‘ , nee pppoe 
Green cylindrical cones stand erect on the upper branches, whose thin flexible 
leaves have a silvery white under-surface 





The mature cones are bright yel- 
low-green, roughly cylindrical and 
slightly indented in the end. They 
stand upright in clusters on the twigs of the upper crown. 
Each one is two and a half to four and a half inches long, 
and one to one and a third inches in diameter, consisting 
of many, closely packed scales concealing broad, squarish- 
ended bracts. The cones break apart soon after ma- 
turity to release the pale yellow, resinous seeds whose 
broad wings may earry them a hundred feet or more from 
the parent tree. Only the central core remains through 
the winter and early spring to stand up like a sharp 
pointed spike in the upper branches. Trees may begin 
to bear cones after the twentieth year, and heavy seed 
crops are produced at intervals of two or three years. 
Under ordinary conditions the seeds do not retain their 
vitality longer than one year, and seldom are more 
than half of them eapable of germinating. 

Chalky areas on the smooth, ashy brown bark of the 
young trees and branches contribute to the common 
name White fir, while the deeply but narrowly ridged 
bark of old trees is a pale red brown with an ashen tinge. 
It is hard, close, and horny, rarely more than two inches 
thick, but seareely an inch thick on trees up to twenty 
inches in diameter. Like all true firs the young bark 
carries many blisters or resin pockets filled with clear, 
aromatie resin, which with the aromatie odor of the The hard, narrowly furrowed bark of mature trees is pale 
crushed leaves, accounts in part for the earlier name red-brown with an ashen tinge and barely two inches thick 
Abies aromatica given the tree by Rafinesque in 1832. 

Few uses other than for pulpwood have been developed 
for the soft but firm, moderately wide ringed and straight grained wood, 
which varies in color from pale yellowish brown to a very light brown. A 
eubie foot of dry wood weighs about twenty-eight pounds, but is heavier 
than that of the other firs. Although easily worked, its brittleness and lack 
of strength or durability has limited its use largely to box boards, pack- 
ing cases, slack cooperage, interior trim, and rough construction lumber. 

Lowland white fir oceurs only rarely in pure stands, but usually in 
mixture with Douglas fir, western red cedar, western hemlock, Pacific 
yew, and vine maple. At low levels in Oregon and Washington silver 
fir and Noble fir, broadleaf maple, and black cottonwood are added to its 
associates. In the low coast region it is found with Sitka spruce, and 
in California with redwood. 

Since 1850 this tree has been planted for ornamental purposes in the 
British Isles and eastern Europe and under favorable cireumstances has 
proved hardy as far north as New York. 























Natural range of Lowland White Fir 
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SMOKE ACROSS THE LARAMIE 


(Continued from page 348) 


was 4:45 p. m. when they arrived at the fire. 

Young’s first action was to seek evidence of the origin 
of the fire. This he found after following footprints 
leading down the creek to a small park-like area, timber 
sheltered and heavily grassed. Here the smouldering 
remnants of a burned log, surrounded by freshly tramped 
vegetation, marked the beginning of the burn. The 
rancher noted the trail left by the flames as they had 
followed along the duff of the clearing, through boul- 
ders and debris finally to reach the heavy timber beyond. 
Close beside the log were traces of a camp fire which had 
seemingly been covered with dirt in an attempt to 
smother the flames. Young presumed that gusts of 
wind across the clearing had flung the dry dirt aside, 
allowing the smouldering fire to work its way to the 
log and then away. Carefully he raked the remaining 
dirt from over the ashes. An exclamation of surprise 
escaped him. 

“Look here, Jack ... Bob! IT’ll bet Cazier will be 
mighty glad to get hold of this.” The rancher held up 
a narrow strip of cardboard, torn, soiled and completely 
burned across one end. “It looks as though Mr. Fisher- 
man decided to try his luck with a different type of fly 
and changed to one from this ecard while his pals pre- 
pared lunch. But say, what’s this?” Young turned the 
card quickly to spell out the indistinct printing which 
it bore. 

“*Weyman Hardware and Sporting Goods Co., Omaha, 
Nebr.’ By gad, that is important. Just the same we’re 
not getting much fire fighting done. It is my guess this 
burn covers fifty acres already—and going strong. Plen- 
ty of men will be needed here. Bob, you and Jack 
start clearing a. trail over toward the Kinney Creek 
trail. It can’t be more than a quarter of a mile, and 
trucks will have to be brought in here. I’m going to 
cirele this thing and see just how fire lines will have to 
be run. That barren knoll over to the right should 
make a good camp site.” 

Within an hour ten more men, mostly neighboring 
ranchers, arrived—attracted by the heavy smoke. Half 
of these were assigned by Young to help his sons clear 
a truck trail. Under Ben Scott, an experienced fire fight- 
er, the others began construction of fire line on the west 
slope of Kinney Creek, following the fire’s border as 
closely as the heat would permit. By this time the flames 
had spread to both sides of the creek, but were burning 
more rapidly on the west bank. Wind continued to 
whip up the slopes with no signs of abatement. 

Slowly crews of two to four men drifted in, until 
Young finally had twenty men constructing line on the 
west bank and ten on the east bank. Already tempo- 
rary camp was being set up, meals prepared and routine 
work under way. One experienced man was assigned 
to find at which spot on the fire a pumper could be 
used to best advantage. When twenty-five more men 
arrived from Laramie, they were promptly dispatched 
to the head of the lines. 

Ranger Bruce Cazier arrived at sundown, his car be- 
ing the first to utilize the trail cleared by the Young 
boys and their squad. Accompanying the ranger’s pick- 
up were two other vehicles, one a truck bearing em- 
ployees of the Blind Bull mine, the other a sedan with 
Nebraska plates. 
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Cazier explained briefly. “To reach here from Corral 
Ranger Station I had to double back to the Laramie 
River road where Kinney Creek empties into the river, 
then follow the trail up the creek in this direction. Just 
as I started up the creek I met these fellows coming 
down. I’d met them once before today. When I told 
them fire had broken loose up here and questioned them 
they were so dog-goned sure of their innocence that they 
followed up to prove it. Outside of their colossal self 
esteem, they aren’t a bad sort. If we can use them to 
advantage, I’m sure they will help out. Besides, I’d like 
to have them around when I make a thorough examina- 
tion.” 

“T don’t reckon much more investigation will be need- 
ed,” Young answered, handing the ragged strip of card- 
board to the ranger. “Even with my two ninety-eight 
spectacles I can sort of associate the address on this fly 
card with that Nebraska license.” 

Cazier’s features had grown stern as he strode quickly 
toward the three fishermen. “Something has developed 
here that doesn’t look any too good for you fellows. 
It will be some time before I can make complete inves- 
tigation of this fire. I have no desire to foree any 
of you men to remain here, although such power does 
exist. But if you are real woodsmen, as you claim to 
be, the best way to prove it is to grab some tools and 
help out.” 

Without waiting to determine the effect of his words, 
the ranger turned away. After conference with Young 
he assumed full authority, changing the force at work 
into units of six to ten men, each group to take charge 
of a flank line. This done he made a complete circle of 
the fire, making plans for an early morning attack. He 
noted the fire had spotted ahead some hundred and fifty 
rods in old logging slash and heavy windfall. Estimat- 
ing that 200 acres had already been burned over, he was 
relieved to see that the wind was dying down consider- 
ably. The fire was not crowning, except for infrequent 
flare-ups on the east flank. When at nine o’clock he 
returned to camp, there were fifty additional men, with 
horses and equipment, checking in. Camp life was tak- 
ing on an orderly aspect. Ranger Frank Smith, from 
the bordering district, had arrived to aid Cazier, and 
together the two selected fire fighting and camp bosses. 

Cazier ate a hurried supper, secured lists of supplies 
and equipment needed, and conferred further with Smith 
and Young. Then mounting a saddle horse he rode into 
the darkness, heading towards Young’s ranch in order to 
get in touch by telephone with the supervisor’s office 
at Laramie. 

Even at this late hour Bronson was still at his desk 
in town, and had just been joined by Supervisor Laird. 
who had returned quickly from his inspection trip. Af- 
ter a description of conditions, Cazier estimated that a 
crew of 250 men would be necessary, with a replacement 
quota of fifty each day. Other items included two emer- 
gency telephones, together with eight miles of wire, to 
be strung from the fire camp to Young’s ranch where 
connection could be made to the regular line After a 
lengthy conference with the supervisor, Cazier again 
spoke to Bronson. “How about that information from 
Omaha? ... Wait a moment; I want to copy it down. 

. All right, read it off.’ (Continuing on page 382) 
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TIMBER MARKER 





By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


WHAT bids fair to become a permanent profession has 
come out of the woods. Or, maybe, has gone into the 
woods. It is the new job of “timber marker.” In 1936, 
so far as is known, there was but one timber marker in 
practice, but last year there were two—with more in 
sight. 

For several years now the Mount Emily Lumber 
Company of LaGrande, Oregon, a western pine opera- 
tion, has been using a marker ahead of its sawyers. So 
pleased with the results has been the company that a 
second marker was put to work. 

The timber marker goes into the logging woods, after 
the timber cruiser but before the loggers. His tools are 
simple—a crayon, a hand ax, a pad of waterproof 
paper, a box of tacks and a Biltmore stick. This last, 
as every forester knows, is a short wooden rule of grad- 





The timber marker inaugurates a new profession. His 
Process is to pace off and measure the contents of 
the tree with his Biltmore stick, then tag it as to con- 
tent, with instructions to the sawyers who follow him 
as to how many and what length logs shall be cut 
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uated markings with which the timber marker, using a 
system of triangulation, can tell the exact length of a 
tree, or any part of it. 

When the timber marker has thus measured the tree 
and also has considered its general appearance for the 
making of lumber, he marks a slip and tacks it on the 
bark, just below the stump cut. 

On this piece of paper the marker instructs the saw- 
yers as to how many logs and what lengths shall be eut 
from the tree. If the slip reads, say, “12-16-12,” the 
sawyers know they are to cut, first a twelve-foot log, 
then a sixteen-foot, then another twelve-foot. They must 
be cut in the sequence marked. 

Trees that the sawyers are not to iouch, the marker 
designates as “seed trees,” and tacks tags on them. The 
objects of this practice, new so far as private forestry 
is concerned, are two. First, to eut trees into selected 
log lengths most suitable for lumber making; second, to 
make sure that good seed trees, from which a continuous 
forest will grow, are left on every acre of land logged 
over. 

No two trees look alike to the forester-lumberman. 
The mature pines should be cut to utilize their valuable 
wood before the trees become decadent. Others are 
more suitable for assuring an unending crop of timber 
for generations to come. 

One tree will yield the most high-grade lumber if the 
lower logs are cut into twelve-foot lengths, while others 
will grade better in a sixteen-foot, a twelve-foot and a 
fourteen-foot. Branches, because they often make very 
deep knots, play a big part in the timber marker’s 
selection of lengths. 

The job of timber marker is something not to be 
learned over night. The Mount Emily Company selected 
a logger of long experience and put him to work in the 
sawmill, where he followed the lumber from log-deck to 
dry-kiln, learning grades, defects and a score of other 
things he must know if his work is to be valuable. Then, 
as a forester-logger-lumberman, he returned to the woods. 

The job is still pretty new and to old-school lumber- 
men —not always given to new ideas—it smells of 
heresy. But not so to L. K. Kinzel, in charge of the 
Mount Emily Company’s timber and logging operations. 

“Ten years ago lumbermen would have laughed at the 
idea of sending a man ahead of the sawyers to pick and 
choose,” he said. “The truth is, it still sounds rather 
queer. However, this practice not only assures a con- 
tinuously growing western pine forest, but we have 
found that it pays the company in good, hard eash. 

“Since putting two timber markers to work, after 
training them in both woods and sawmill, we have cut 
better lumber from our logs than ever before. We 
wouldn’t think of doing without timber markers.” 

Whether or not the timber marker idea will spread 
remains to be seen. It would appear to be sound praec- 
tice-economically, and economies ever plays a big part 
in what goes on, whether it be a holy war against the 
Huns or the Spaniards, or simply keeping American 
forests from becoming a dim memory in the mind of 
the oldest living citizen. 
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THE RANGER’S CORNER 


“When finished with your work at El 
Vado report to Ranger Brooks at Coyote, 
who will show you the trail over the moun- 
tains, ete., ete.” 

In pursuance of the above orders the 
tenderfoot forester rode, thirty years ago, 
towards the placita of Coyote, in north- 
western New Mexico. 

New Mexico in October, with the rainy 
season just past! Every water hole and 
tank, full—running over, in fact. Fields of 
Grama grass, the fairest in all the West, 
dotting the canadas and swales, the pur- 
plish heads on red stems rippling in the 
breeze. Pinon jays chattering in the 
cedars. Coveys of Mexiean quail seurry- 
ing across the trail to vanish in the rankly- 
growing, gray sagebrush. 

The afternoon shadows lengthened. The 
sage flats became interspersed with fields. 
The winding trail, suddenly confined be- 
tween fences, became a dusty road, which 
in turn soon grew into the one and only 
street of Coyote. As the tenderfoot rode 
along he saw a village of from fifteen to 
twenty flat-roofed adobe houses, surround- 
ed by their small fields, sprawling across 
the narrow valley. Harvest time was be- 
ing proclaimed on all sides. Long gar- 
lands of red chile were hanging on the 
brown walls of the houses, to dry. The 
harvested corn was stacked upright on the 
pole roofs of the corrals, giving an ap- 
pearance of warmth and plenty against 
the coming winter. The conical ovens of 
clay, nearby the houses, were filled with 
blazing, snapping, cedar wood, the sweet 
incense of which filled the entire placita. 
Later, when the ovens were thoroughly 
heated, the embers would be swept out and 
shelled corn put in for parching. 

Leaving his horse at the hitch-rack in 
front of the cantina the tenderfoot entered 
and inquired of the Syrian proprietor: 

“Can you tell me where I can find 
Frank Brooks, the ranger?” 

The Arab shook his head blankly and 
replied in broken English that he did not 


A TENDERFOOT MEETS 
THE RANGER 


The Sleepy Mexican Town of Coyote Back in 
1908 Did Not Know Forest Ranger Brooks, 
but "Senor Frankie''"—Ah, That Was Different 


By A. D. Read 


know any Frank Brooks. He turned to 
the several Mexicans, who had followed 
the tenderfoot in, and queried, “Conoce 
Ud. a un hombre quiem se llama Frank 
Brooks?” <A definite “No” was the reply, 
variously expressed by shrugs. 

What to do? The forester could not 
talk Mexican and no one in the village 
could talk English. He was puzzled, but 
since with usual Mexican hospitality his 
horse had already been unsaddled, cor- 
ralled and fed, and he himself was before 
a supper of tortillas, white, rubbery goat- 
milk cheese and coffee, waiting seemed to 
be the best course of action. 

The day following dragged on under 
the hot fall sun. A few hens dusted them- 
selves in the street. Two or three goats 
wandered meditatively about. A sheep- 
herder, with two pack burros, came to the 
store for stock salt and provisions. The 
saloon keeper and his retinue of loafers 
dozed in the cool dark depths of the can- 
tina or riffled a pack of well-thumbed 
ecards. 

Late in the afternoon the calm was 
broken by the rapid roll of hoof beats 
coming down the road. The village stirred 
from its lethargy. The saloon keeper and 
followers came out, some fat Mexican 
women miraculously appeared as if from 
the ground. A small crowd gathered. The 
rider could be seen coming in on a high 
gallop. Chickens ran squawking from un- 





der his horse’s hoofs. Guinea-hens began 
to sereech, the dogs to bark. All was a 
hubbub. 

The horseman reached the saloon, pulled 
his mount to its haunches in a sliding 
stop, and dismounted in a cloud of dust. 
He was a short, stocky man of about 
thirty-five years, wearing a high white 
hat stitched with red, green and yellow 
silk thread, and with boots, spurs and 
leather chapparejos, a Colt 45 on one 
hip, a deer’s-foot handled hunting knife 
on the other. On his saddle hung a Win- 
chester rifle. 

The man was immediately engulfed by 
the crowd and a typical Mexican welcome 
was witnessed. The men were embraced 
with an arm slung over the shoulder and 
the hand of every woman and child cere- 
moniously shaken. All the while the air 
was filled with eries of, “Senor Frankie” 


— “Como la va, amigo” — “Como esta 
Usted” — “Como la va, senora” — “Muy 
bien, gracias” — “Senor Frankie — ” 


It was Ranger Frank Brooks, unknown 
as “Ranger” to his Mexican friends, but 
as Senor Frankie—ah, that was entirely 
different. 

Frank Brooks did not know his own 
quaking asp as Populus  tremuloides 
nor “Public Relations” from his Mexican 
in-laws, but he knew other things which 
were of greater value in the early days 
of the Forest Service. He knew not only 
the mountains and trails and the Mexican 
language, but the people themselves, their 
habits, their manner of thinking. He was 
an American who had become thoroughly 
Mexicanized. In this Mexican section, 
while the Forest Service was becoming 
organized, he filled, to the satisfaction of 
all, his own niche as Forest Ranger. 

The next morning Ranger Brooks and 
the tenderfoot hit the trail south over the 
high mountains, across which the white- 
barked aspens were flinging their golden 
flags of autumn against the dark green of 
fir and spruce. 
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ONW LIMITED AMOUNTS 
ARE USED FOR INTERIOR 
FINISHING, COOPERAGE, 
BOXING AND LOCAL 


SWEEPING LIMBS OF THE UTMOST GRACE 
ANDO BEAUTY. THE SILVER WHITE IN THE 
FOLIAGE CONTRASTS WITH THE DARK GREEN 
AND MAKES THE TREE ONE OF THE MOST 
OUTSTANDING AMONG THOSE IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 
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THIS FIR IS 
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NTERNATIONAL POWER 


DOES THE JOB BETTER 


| AND SAVES MONEY 


___ (INTERNATIONAL) 


Levelling the flying field at the Arlington, Va., airport 
with an International T-40 TracTracT or equipped with 
bulldozer. 


_ 


The powerful, economical Interna- 
tional TD-40 Diesel TracTracTor 
is the outstanding investment in the 
crawler-tractor field. 








@ The quality International Harvester builds into International 
Industrial Tractors and Power Units pays dividends to owners 
when this equipment goes on the job. Brilliant performance, low- 
cost operation and maintenance, dependability, and long life are 
what you can expect when International Power works for you. 
Watch these tractors licking a tough dirt-moving job, for ex- 
ample—then look into the cost sheets. We think such evidence 
will convince you that International Power offers the best solu- 
tion to your own power problems. 

International TracTracTors (crawlers) and International 
Wheel Tractors are available in several models for gasoline and 
Diesel operation. International Power Units are built in eleven 
models, ranging up to 110 max. h.p. for gasoline, gas, and Diesel 
operation. International Modified Units are supplied to equip- 
ment manufacturers only, and always sold as integral parts of 
high-grade equipment. 

Investigate International Industrial Power—it will make money 
for you. The nearby International industrial dealer or our 
Company-owned branch will give you complete information. Re- 
member this: no matter where your jobs take you, International 
after-sale service is always close at hand to keep International 
equipment operating the maximum number of hours. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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AROUND THE STATES 


GREATER FOREST PROTECTION URGED 


Amendment of the Clarke-MeNary Law 
to provide annual authorizations of $9,- 
000,000 for cooperative protection of for- 
ests from fire, as well as $1,000,000 for 
protection from insects and diseases, was 
recommended by a group of forestry and 
conservation organizations meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on June 27 to consider 
plans for cooperation with the newly ap- 
pointed Joint Committee on Forestry. 
This would be in accordance with recent 
findings of the Forest Service that ade- 
quate protection of the 494,000,000 acres 
of privately owned and state forest lands 
will cost in excess of $18,000,000 a year. 

Other recommendations for authoriza- 
tions and appropriations by Congress in- 
eluded the appropriation of $2,500,000 
under the Norris-Doxey Act; an authori- 
zation of $500,000 a year to provide for 
federal, state and private forest coopera- 
tion; and the early appropriation of $5,- 
000,000 for the purchase of land for state 
forests as authorized in the Fulmer Act. 

The meeting was attended by represen- 
tatives of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the Association of State Foresters, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the American Pulpwood Association, the 
American Turpentine Farmers Associa- 
tion, the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Foundation, the Society of American For- 
esters, the North Idaho Forestry Associa- 
tion, the Western Forestry and Conser- 
vation Association, and the United States 
Forest Service. 

Other matters which were discussed and 
which may be held for further considera- 
tion at a meeting to be called by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture after October 1, 
1938, include legislation needed to pro- 
vide for integrated sustained yield units; 
forest credits; taxation of forest lands; 
farm forestry under the Agricultural 
Conservation Program of the AAA; ful- 
fillment and expansion of the forest re- 
search program of the MeNary-Mce- 
Sweeney Act covering forest influences, 
management, forest survey, products, do- 
mestie and foreign markets, forest eco- 
nomics and farm forestry; and expanded 
authority for cooperative distribution of 
tree planting stock to landowners who are 
not farmers. 

The itinerary and hearings of the Joint 
Committee are not expected to take effect 
until after the November elections, but 
Senator McAdoo, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee, is reported to have authorized 
Senator Pope, of Idaho, to hold a sec- 
tional meeting in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of State 
Foresters in Boise, Idaho, on August 28. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONSERVATION STUDY 





A special commission on conservation, 
to study the most effective manner of pro- 
viding for state forestry, the development 
of public parks and recreation grounds, 
374 


the pollution of streams and coastal 
waters, and other matters pertaining to 
the “conservation ef natural resources” 
in Massachusetts, will be appointed as a 
result of recent action by the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature. 

The commission of seven, which will 
include one member of the Senate, three 
members of the House of Representatives, 
and three persons to be appointed by the 
Governor, will also study the organization 
and functioning of the State Department 
of Conservation, together with the laws 
under which it operates. 

To meet the expenses of the committee, 
in preparing a report to be submitted by 
December 31, 1938, the sum of $2,500 has 
been authorized. In addition, the Legis- 
lature authorized $60,000 a year for the 
preparation of a topographical survey 
and map locating the natural resources 
of the Commonwealth. 





HARRY A. SLATTERY 
Appointed Undersecretary of Interior 


SLATTERY NAMED UNDERSECRETARY 


Harry A. Slattery, since 1933 personal 
assistant to Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes, was appointed Underseere- 
tary of Interior late in June. 

For years secretary of the old National 
Conservation Association, which in 1923 
was merged with The American Forestry 
Association, and later associated with 
Gifford Pinchot, Mr. Slattery for more 
than a quarter century has been engaged 
in conservation activities. 

As a young man he was associated with 
Mr. Pinchot in the famous Ballinger 
revelations, and in the progressive move- 
ment which followed, because of his bat- 
tle to protect the public lands, was ealled 
into conference with progressive leaders 
in the House and Senate. During the Wil- 
son Administration, he served as special 
assistant to the Seeretary of the Interior. 





COMPLETE GREAT SMOKY PURCHASE 


Purchase by the Federal Government of 
the last remaining land needed to com. 
plete the Great Smoky Mountains Na. 
tional Park in North Carolina and Tep. 
nessee, was made possible when President 
Roosevelt signed the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Act contains an appropriation for 
the National Park Service, with which it 
will be able to acquire 26,000 acres of 
land in Tennessee still needed of the to- 
tal 436,000 acres designated by Secretary 
Ickes under the act of 1926 authorizing 
establishment of a National Park in the 
Great Smokies. This acreage represents 
the minimum set by the Secretary for a 
completed park. 

All but the relatively small amount of 
land remaining to be bought gradually has 
been acquired since 1926 with private 
donations and state and federal funds. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park area so far acquired has been under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service since 1930, under a proviso of 
the law permitting such jurisdiction, for 
administration and protection only, upon 
acceptance by the Federal Government of 
deeds to at least 150,000 acres of lands 
within the approved boundaries. 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE FUNDS REDUCED 


An allotment of $1,932,000 from WPA 
sourees to finance the Dutch elm disease 
eradication program for the first eight 
months of the new fiscal year beginning 
July 1 is now available. While detailed 
instructions for the allocation and admin- 
istration of these funds have not been for- 
mulated, Director E. G. Brewer of the 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, office has been 
instructed to apportion the amount equal- 
ly for each of the eight months to the 
end of February. The resulting sum otf 
$241,500 is $82,371 less than was avail- 
able for July a year ago. A similar sit- 
uation will exist during August. Accord- 
ingly, in order to take full advantage ot 
the summer months when the wilted leaves 
of infected elms can be most satisfactorily 
observed, Director Brewer plans to draw 
heavily upon the regular appropriation ol 
$378,489 included in the Agricultural 
supply bill. 

The smaller regular appropriation 
available, as compared with that of last 
year, will make necessary the reduction of 
crews of trained scouts. ; 

Recent reports indicate the discovery 0! 
a Dutch elm disease infected tree in the 
vicinity of Poughkeepsie, scarcely two 
miles from the Krum Elbow estate of the 
President’s mother, not more than thirty- 
two miles from the Massachusetts stale 
line, and fully twenty miles beyond the 
previously established zone of special pro- 
tection. Another tree has been found 
Connecticut northeast of New Haven, and 
others in the vicinity of Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. 
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HORNING TO ADMINISTER NEW O. AND C. 
CUTTING REGULATIONS 


Special emphasis toward the develop- 
ment of permanent communities and so- 
cial security mark the rules and regula- 
tions for sustained yield management of 
the 2,500,000 acres of revested Oregon 
and California Railroad and Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands, as authorized 
under the Act of August 28, 1937, recent- 
ly announced by Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Harold L. Ickes. These will be ad- 
ministered from the newly established 
Portland office by Walter H. Horning, 
Chief Forester of the Oregon and Califor- 
nia lands, whose active associate is E. P. 
Rands, formerly chief cadastral engineer 
of the Public Survey Office. 

According to a recent statement, sus- 
tained yield management of the forest re- 
source is not only authorized but made 
mandatory. It will be so directed as to 
contribute to the stabilization and perpet- 
uation of individual industries and de- 
pendent communities. Perpetual supplies 
of timber are thereby assured communi- 
ties whose industry depends upon O. and 
C. timber. 

Under the broad discretionary authority 
granted the Secretary of the Interior, the 
entire property will ultimately be sub- 
divided into local sustained yield units, 
and all land classified for continuous tim- 
ber will be so managed as to maintain or 
restore on them the best obtainable for- 
est cover. Thus, it is expected that the 
soil will be protected from erosion, rain- 
fall stored and its run-off retarded, floods 
avoided, and the landseape kept green. 

The reforestation program contemplates 
the early planting of some 200,000 acres 
in the Douglas fir region, and eutting 
regulations that will maintain sustained 
yield of timber at a high level. To this 
end cutting of timber on the O. and C. 
lands will be restricted to 500,000,000 
board feet a year until further study will 
make possible the formulation of a more 
comprehensive forest working plan. Mean- 
while, short term sales will be encouraged 
in quantities sufficient to supply the nor- 
mal needs of industry and to keep labor 
employed. 

Sales will be made on the basis of ap- 
praised prices to be set hy the Chief 
Forester and complete reports, contain- 
Ing description of the area, and estimate 
of the volume of timber to be removed 
will be prepared. 

The regulations provide for apprais- 
als of the timber values involved in sales 
‘ontracts running more than five years, 
and authorize issuance of permits to cut 
timber up to $100 in value for domestic, 
agricultural, or grazing use. 

_ In furtherance of the conservation pol- 
ly of protecting recreational facilities, 
merchantable timber on scenie strips ad- 
Jacent to public roads, along stream 
courses and surrounding lakes may be re- 
served from sale, , 

he regulations also contain safeguards 
* ete destruction of the forest resources 

gh waste, carelessness, and breakage, 
= - uD prudent standards for opera- 
prevent stream pollution and in- 
sure proper sanitation. 
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LUMBER COMPANY SAYS: 
D. B. SMITH & CO., INC, 
Utica, N. Y. 

We use INDIAN FIRE PUMPS extensively 
in fighting fires in our various holdings. We 
have equipped our trucks with several INDIAN 


FIRE PUMPS and unhesitatingly recommend 
them to any one to protect forests from fire. 


The INDIAN is the best outfit for fire fight- 
ing work we have seen. It is always ready 
and never fails. The fact that it uses only 
clear water is a big asset and the air-condi- 
tioned tank is another big help because it 
keeps a man’s back dry and comfortable. 

Each INDIAN FIRE PUMP is really a little 


fire department in itself for there are many 
kinds of fires that it completely takes care of. 


Vouse veny ‘stir, FIRE PUMPS 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., 


— “Best Fire Fight- 
ing Outfit We Have 
VOLUNTER FIREMAN SAYS: 
D. B. SMITH & COMPANY Ever Seen...” 


Utica, N. Y. 


I am a volunteer fireman from the North “They Certainly 


Caldwell Fire Department of New Jersey. About 
three weeks ago we received five of your 

solid brass Indian fire fighters. We only had Do Wonders” 
them on the truck three days when we re- 
sponded to nine brush fires in four days, and 
I want to tell you that they certainly do 
wonders and are well worth the low price 
you ask for them. 











Yours very truly, 


JOHN PONTUS. 





ETTERS like these tell volumes 

L about the effectiveness of 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS in fighting 
forest and brush fires. 
INDIANS stop the fire at its incep- 
tion. The powerful stream of clear 
water goes to the base of the flame, 
into every nook and cranny. 


When U. S. and State Foresters, CCC 
Officials, Fire Departments and rural 
residents write us many such letters 
as the two reproduced here INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS must do the job right. 


Send for latest catalog and copies 
of other testimonials. 


D. B. SMITH & Co., 405 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
HERCULES EQUIP. & RUBBER CO PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO 
$50 Third St., San Francisco, Cal 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO 
302 S. W. 4th St.. Portland, Oregon 























AMERICAN CONSERVATION 


By Ovip BuTLER 


This volume presents a clear picture of America’s 
organic natural resources, the part they have played 
in the development of the nation, the manner and 
consequences of their use, and the spread of the 
conservation movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 
$2.50 Per Copy 

This story has delighted thousands of men and 

women. It belongs permanently in every home 

library because it is a story every American should 


know. Send for your copy. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 


WO*VADISNOS NVINGAWY 
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APPLICATION 
FOR MEMBERSHIP 





Your Membership in The 
American Forestry Association 
Helps to Bring These Benefits: 
Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed- 

eral, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 
Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 


Establishment of State and National For- 
ests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially chil- 
ren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natural resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation. 


AMERICAN FORESTS IS 
SENT MONTHLY TO 
ALL MEMBERS 


Date 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 

919 - 17th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

1 hereby apply for membership in 

The American Forestry Association 

and enclose $ 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
(J Subscribing Membership, 


per year... $4.00 
[J Contributing Member- 

ship, per year 10.00 
CL] Sustaining Membership, 

er weer 25.00 
[] Life Membership (no 

other dues for life). 100.00 


[] Patron Membership (no 
other dues for life) 1,000.00 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


50c 


| Een eee eae 


Street 














OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK CREATED 


The Olympie National Park, in the 
Olympic Peninsula of northwestern Wash- 
ington, was established on June 29, when 
President Roosevelt signed the bill as 
passed during the last days of Congress. 
This latest addition to the National Park 
system comprises approximately 634,000 
acres, or 991 square miles. 

Its approval closes a chapter which 
dates back to March 2, 1909, when Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt issued an execu- 
tive order creating the Mount Olympus 
National Monument. This park is now 
the fourth largest National Park, ex- 
ceeded only by the Yellowstone, Mount 
McKinley and Glacier. 

After the expiration cf eight months, 
the President may make additions from 
within the boundaries of the Olympie Na- 


gress for a National Park of any stated 
size, into which the President may fit lands 
which he may deem advisable. This may 
often successfully be claimed ‘an order of 
Congress,’ in event of the occupant of the 
wanted federal land or the owner of the 
wanted private land objecting.” 

Within its boundaries the stand of mer- 
chantable timber has been estimated to 
inelude 11,655,000,000 board feet, much 
of which is primeval forest typical of 
that which clothed the Pacific slope from 
British Columbia to California. It ip- 
cludes centuries old Douglas fir, spruee, 
hemlock, and cedar which tower to heights 
of 250 to 300 feet. Also ineluded are nu- 
merous glaciers of relatively low eleva- 
tions, extensive snow fields, meadows ear- 
peted with Alpine flowers and rugged 
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tional Forest, until the total area of the 
park may reach 898,292 acres. Such ad- 
ditions can only be made after consulta- 
tion with the Governor of the State of 
Washington and the Secretaries of the 
Departments of Interior and Agriculture. 
As stated in the Act, the President may 
make additions from time to time of any 
lands within the Olympie National For- 
est, and any lands which may be acquired 
by the Government by gift or purchase, 
he may deem it advisable to add. This 
would indicate that no further plans will 
be made under the existing act to add the 
beaches along the Pacifie coast, or the con- 
necting corridors down the Bogachiel and 
Hoh Rivers. Should additions be made to 
the full legal authorization, the park will 
include 1,404 square miles, exceeding the 
area of Glacier National Park. 

Mildly protesting the unusual feature of 
the Act permitting subsequent additions 
without specific authority of Congress, 
Robert Sterling Yard reported to the Wil- 
derness Society that: “Under this prece- 
dent it becomes necessary only to ask Con- 


peaks rising as high as 7,915 feet above 
sea level. 

As provided in the Act, a considerable 
portion of the area in the northern and 
eastern boundaries will be subject to fed- 
eral mining laws for the next five years. 

The clause which has been a recognized 
feature of most acts creating new National 
Parks stating that the provisions of the 
Federal Water Power Act of June 1), 
1920, shall not apply, was omitted. This 
has been explained and justified by the 
National Park Service in the light of sub- 
sequent amendments of Mareh 3, 1921, 
and August 26, 1935. These more recent 
amendments to the Federal Water Power 
Act definitely protect all National Parks 
and Monuments, present and future, 
against use for dams, conduits, reservolls, 
power houses, traasmission lines, or {or 
water storage or carriage of water for 
commercial purposes. Accordingly, the 
National Park Service concludes, any & 
velopments along these lines in the parks 
and monuments must first be authorized 
by specifie act of Congress. 
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NEW 


Garpex BuLgs 1n Cotor, by J. Horace 
McFarland, R. Marion Hatton and 
Daniel J. Foley. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 296 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $3.50. 


Garden lovers, particularly those who 
would become better acquainted with the 
great families of bulbs, corms and tubers, 
will weleome this book. It brings them 
the floral richness of garden bulbs as true 
to color as 275 color plates can produce. 
In addition, there are a great many half- 
tones with the result that over sixty genera 
now in cultivation are presented. 

With its extraordinary presentation of 
flowering bulbs in colors and half-tones, 
a brief text describes each plant and gives 
pointed information as to its use and 
cultivation in home gardens. Further- 
more, plants often overlooked are not 
forgotten, particularly those which deserve 
a place in American gardens. To own 
this book is to own a vivid garden and to 
read it is like walking among beds of 
brilliantly flowering bulbs with a guide 
beside you to tell you their names and 
how to grow them.—O. B. 


THE ScENIC RESOURCES OF THE TENNES- 
sEE VALLEY, prepared by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and available at one dollar a copy. 
222 pages. Illustrated, with seven maps. 


This is a deseriptive and pictorial in- 
ventory of the matchless scenic area of 
the Tennessee Valley. Its content should 
prove of great value to the various agen- 
cies interested in this mammoth project, 
both in its actual development and in plan- 
ning the nature and extent of possible 
future legislation and publie expendi- 
tures—L. M. C. 


Our SHape Trees, by Ephraim Porter 


Felt. Published by the Orange Judd 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York 
City. 187 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.00. 


“A good shade tree well located in a 
desirable residential area may easily have 
a value of approximately seventy-five dol- 
lars if the trunk diameter is ten inches, 
or over three hundred dollars if the trunk 
diameter is twenty inches. These are what 
may be considered basie values for well 
grown trees in excellent locations. The 
ligures are approximately one dollar for 
each sectional square inch of the trunk 
at breast height. They apply to what 
may be considered standard shade trees 
and in the northeast the American elm, 
European elm, sugar maple, and scarlet 
oak are so classed, with a provision for 
aS much as a twenty per cent reduction 
if loeal conditions tend to lower the value 
of these particular trees for shade tree 
purposes.” 

Quoted from “Our Shade Trees,” a new 
book on shade trees and their eare, by 
Dr. Ephraim Porter Felt, this statement 


Please 


BOOKS 


serves as a foundation for subsequent dis- 
cussions, the carrying out of which may 
necessarily involve considerable expendi- 
tures of money or effort. Written by an 
outstanding authority in all that pertains 
to shade trees, this book outlines their 
needs under prevailing conditions and 
presents advice which will help owners to 
offset some of the present day perils and 
hazards of shade trees. 

“Our Shade Trees” presents brief, 
straightforward statements covering a 
wealth of material dealing with trees, 
their troubles, and practical means of con- 
trol. It is authoritative without being 
technical, and can be used by anyone who 
owns trees or has their interest at heart. 
—G. H. C. 





Snakes Anive anp How Tuery Live, by 
Clifford H. Pope. Published by the 
Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York City. 238 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $2.50. 

Snakes are fascinating to everyone, but 
most people prefer to study their reptiles 
at a distanee. Clifford H. Pope has de- 
veloped a friendly, although respectful re- 
lation to snakes. He has studied them 
throughout the world, has collected a 
wealth of information, and presents well 
written description which should prove 
contagious to his readers. Snakes acquire 
personalities under the guidance of the 
author, and no one can read the book 
without realizing that snakes have a defi- 
nite place in the scheme of nature. 

For those who wish aid in identifying 
snakes, the last quarter of the book is 
devoted. It is profusely illustrated with 
accurate line drawings and reproductions 
of photographs.—G. H. C. 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


OUR SHADE TREES 


A Simply Written Text Book and | 
Guide for Tree Owners — Field 
Workers — Tree Wardens — City 

| Foresters — Superintendents of Es- 

| tates and those Engaged in Planting 
and Care of Shade Trees 


BY EPHRAIM PORTER FELT 
Director, Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


The author has spent many years in extended ob- 
servations upon the best practices of shade tree 
planting and management. He is also a practical 
| man, having had wide experience with experimental 
and commercial phases of the subject. In this book 
will be found practical information that will prove 
of great value to every tree owner, field worker, 
tree warden, city forester and superintendents of 
estates. It treats fully on the selection, planting, 
pruning, fertilization, surgery as well as the con- 
trol of insects and diseases. Anyone interested in 
trees will find here information that is reliable, 
definite, up-to-date and comprehensive. 


Illustrated. 223 Pages. 5/2x8. Cloth. 


Orange Judd Publishing Co., 


Incorporated 


15 EAST 26 STREET 


$2.00. 


NEW YORK 








UNIFORMS 


Regular Personnel, U. S. 
Forest Service, State For- 
est Services, National Park 
Service, CCC Supervisory 
Personnel. 
Outdoor Clothing 


Write for Descriptive Folder, 
Samples and Prices, Stating 
Branch of Service 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
Cincinnati Ohio 




















1223 WESTERN AVENUE, 





Announcing ..... 


the latest in 


PORTABLE 
PUMPING 


EQUIPMENT 


Send for your FREE Copy 


of this new catalogue on 


Pacific Portable Pumpers. 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division— 
of the 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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RANGER 
TRAILS 


By Joun Rus 


Y special arrangement 
with the author, The 
American Forestry 
Association is able to offer 
“Ranger Trails” written by 
John Riis of The Richmond 
News Leader. Prior to his 
present connection Mr. Riis 
spent several years in the 
Forest Service in the early 


days when Gifford Pinchot 


was Chief Forester. 


This book is a refreshing 
story of the experiences of 
the rangers in the days before 
automobiles carried them 
over the vast districts under 
their “Ranger 
Trails” does not deal with 
the technical side of fores- 
try. It is a simple account 


control. 


of a forest ranger’s life in 
the days when the problem 
of the 


chiefly one of organization 


Forest Service was 


and of winning the coopera- 
tion of the users of range and 
woods to the new order of 
things that began when the 
country awakened to the 
realization that its resources 
were for the use of the many 
and not the few. 


Price $2.00 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD | 








With adjournment of Congress on June 
16, public interest centered on the deci- 
sions of the President in regard to the 
bills awaiting his consideration, and such 
plans for the future as he may announce. 
While most of the bills received his ap- 
proving signature, at least three of special 
interest to forestry and conservation were 
vetoed. Also an announcement was made 
promising renewal of efforts for govern- 
ment reorganization. 

On July 5, the President reaffirmed his 
determination to press for prompt action 
on government reorganization. His state- 
ment to a White House press conference 
followed an earlier conference of the same 
day with Louis Brownlow, Luther Gulick, 
and Charles E. Merriam, members of the 
President’s Committee for Reorganization 
of the Government, upon whose original 
recommendations were based the Senate 
and House bills. 

No reported reference was made to the 
Forest Service or any question relating 
to conservation. 

In vetoing the bill to create a Division 
of Water Pollution Control in the United 
States Public Health Service, with author- 
ized appropriations of $300,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses and $700,000 for 
cooperation with state health authorities, 
the President expressed his appreciation 
of the results sought to be accomplished, 
but expressed dissatisfaction because the 
recommendations of the Surgeon General 
for specific projects to be carried on un- 
der the loan or grant-in-aid provisions of 
the bill would be without any opportunity 
for review by the Chief Executive. 

“Thus,” he continued in his statement 
of June 25, “this bill provides for the leg- 
islative assumption of responsibilities of 
the Executive branch, and, therefore, runs 
counter to the fundamental concept of our 
budget system that the planning of work 
programs by the Executive agencies and 
their presentation to Congress in the form 
of estimates of appropriation is a duty 
imposed upon the Chief Executive and not 
one for exercise of the legislative branch.” 

Likewise, on the same day, the Presi- 
dent vetoed §. 3774, which would have 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture 
to expend $3,000,000 in the purchase of 
lands for ultimate addition to the Adiron- 
dack State Forest Preserve in Herkimer 
and Hamilton Counties in New York 
State. Under cooperative agreement to 
hold the lands available for transfer to 
the state, all costs for development, pro- 
tection, administration, and management 
would be assumed by the state. Eventual- 
ly, when the Federal Government had 
been reimbursed for its expenditures, full 
title to the lands would be given the State 
of New York. 


Commenting upon the inevitable delays 
before the land could be acquired, the 
possibility that the private owners may 
in the meantime dispose of part of their 
lands or the merchantable timber, and that 
without funds immediately available, the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
would have to authorize a new bond issue, 
which in turn would have to be approved 
by the electorate, the President expressed 
the opinion that it “would establish a bad 
precedent and commit the United States 
to come to the relief of any state which 
might be temporarily unable to finance 
state projects of public interest.” 

“Tt is true,” he said, “the bill makes it 
possible for the United States to be re- 
imbursed for its expenditures, but with- 
out interest thereon, if the State of New 
York should elect to do so. Since the bill 
provides that the lands in question shall 
be administered the same as other lands 
of the Adirondack State Forest Preserve, 
it would appear that there would be no 
incentive for the State of New York to 
exercise its prerogative.” 

Finally, with direct reference to the 
constitutional provisions declaring that 
land within the Adirondack State Forest 
Preserve shall be kept forever wild, the 
President said, “This is not a proposal 
to add private forest lands to a State or 
National Forest in the interest of conserv- 
ing our national timber resources in or- 
der to insure adequate supplies of timber 
for posterity by the application of scier- 
tific sustained-yield management practices, 
but is one to add to and protect a State 
natural park, which is not a proper fune- 
tion of the Federal Government.” 

A third bill on which approval was 
withheld was H. R. 10650, to authorize 
appropriations of $3,260,000 for a five- 
year building program for the Bureau ol 
Fisheries. Pointing out that the Bureau 
of Fisheries now maintains 100 fish cul- 
tural stations, with eight more either w- 
der construction or with funds approp!!- 
ated for the coming year; that the several 
states now maintain 388 fish cultural sta- 
tions; that the cost of operating the fa- 
cilities to be completed under the bill 
would be $514,820 a year; and that $l; 
055,530 of PWA money will be available 
for improving and extending existing fish 
cultural facilities of the Bureau, the Pres- 
ident expressed the opinion that “further 
authorizations should wait a while.” 

Significant also is the President’s state 
ment of June 29, when he signed “with 
some reluctance” the Omnibus Flood Con- 
trol bill saying “it is unwise to place 
recommendations to the Congress solely 
in the hands of the Engineer Corps ol 
the Army in some cases and of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in other cases 
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BEN LILLY—LAST OF THE MOUNTAIN MEN 


(Continued from page 351) 


Yy-Bar-Y, and they had asked me to see 
¢ I could get him. It was right in the 
heat of summer, and I knew he’d be hard 
to get then. I decided to wait for him to 
den up in November. That would be 
somewhere under the rim of K. P.” 

He paused to survey the knife. It was 
a wicked looking weapon. The short, 
hackward-curving blade was sharpened on 
both sides, and I had heard that he knew 
the secret of tempering it to perfection. 
It had been made from a part of an old 
saw blade, or, perhaps, from a file. The 
steel must be good and without the tiniest 
faw; for it must be tough enough to 
stand the strain of penetrating a bear’s 
thick hide and flesh and, if it struck a 
bone, the blade must not break. It might 
mean the life of a hunter. The grinding 
called for great precision on Mr. Lilly’s 
part and for great patience on mine, for 
I wanted to hear the rest of that bear 
story. I dared not interrupt. After a 
time, he continued. 

“T just played a waiting game,” he 
chuckled, “but every few days I would go 
up on a low saddle of the divide and cut 
sign.” (I knew that meant looking for 
tracks.) “Finally the day came. The 
dogs opened up on the trail, and the chase 
Was on. 

Again the knife demanded his full at- 
tention while I squirmed. 

“We trailed that varmint four days and 
nights,” he finally resumed. “Once in a 
while I had to stop for a short nap, but 
then I’d tie old Red to my belt so we 
could pick up the trail again.” Red was 
his favorite slow trailer. 

“It was mighty cold,” he continued, 
“and on the fourth day we struck some 
heavy spruce timber where the going was 
hard. The snow was eighteen inches deep. 
The bear was getting desperate, and he 
stopped several times to fight off the dogs. 
That’s bad, for there’s always the possi- 
bility that a dog might be killed. But it 
had one advantage; I gained a lot every 
time he stopped. Finally, I came in sight. 
The bear saw me and came rushing down 
the hill, straight for me. I was afraid to 
shoot, for dogs were all around him and 1 
might hit one of them. Just then old Red 
gave a lunge. He was still tied to my 
belt, and I went down in the snow with 
the bear only a few feet away.” 

Again he paused. I waited in exaspera- 
tion while he carefully tested the edge of 
the knife. After an eternity he spoke 
again, 
Be. a my time had come. P’m not 
ie va used to be, and I didn’t know 
. i'd ever be able to get up and 
ear before that bear reached me. But I 

a! He fell with his head on my foot.” 
_ The knife was finished, and Mr. Lilly 
showed me his favorite thrust. It was up 
oo back of the animal, a stroke 
in Ae though necessarily executed at 
no ane usually deceived the animal 
9 Deheving that the attacker was on 
rd <= side, thus giving the hunter the 

antage of having the bear’s attention 


Please 


drawn away from him. It failed to work 
in one case. A wounded black bear had 
caught old Red and was about to make 
an end of him. Red howled, and Mr. Lilly 
rushed in with his knife, giving the over- 
the-back thrust. The blade went in to 
the hilt, but the enraged bear reared on 
its hind legs and slapped the man on the 
shoulder, tearing a great gash. Stunned 
and weakened, Mr. Lilly staggered back. 
Just at the moment the bear dropped 
dead. 

During his leisure hours, this unusual 
man drew very good pictures of mountain 
lions, bears, horses, cattle and deer. But 
the greatest part of his time was spent in 
making the wonderful knives for which, 
in his late years, he became famous. When 
he presented one of them to me I placed 
it among my most treasured possessions, 
for I knew he bestowed them only as a 
mark of his high esteem. 

I often reeall a remark which he made 
on our first meeting. I had visited his 
camp a few days before and, upon finding 
him absent, had picked up one of his 
knives and with it had pinned a note on 
the trunk of a big pine tree. I had not 
known at the time that the old woodsman 
took great pride in hiding his camp where 
no one could find it. I knew only that I 
wanted to see him and that he was sup- 
posed to be encamped in a certain canyon. 
Reaching it, I had ecireled about until I 
struck the trail where he and his dogs 
had gone out. Then I had simply back- 
tracked them to his camp. His curiosity 
had been aroused, and this trip to my 
office was the result. He stood looking 
at me, at my “ice-cream” pants, at my 
white shoes and the rest of my summer 
attire. 

“Well, suh,” he said in his southern 
drawl, “what I simply can’t understand 
is, how could a fellow dressed as slick as 
you are find my camp?” 

On the rare occasions when he went to 
town or when he visited at the ranch house 
of some friend, he always insisted on 
sleeping out of doors. 

“T’ll take cold if I’m shut up in a room,” 
he said; and hospitality could not induce 
him nor could cold or dampness drive him 
inside. 

If there were children in the family, he 
always produced a bag of candy for them. 
Perhaps he had carried it in his small 
pack on his back for many miles, as that 
was the way he transported most of his 
supplies. He paid for his meals, a thing 
he was most insistent about, even when 
staying with friends. Under no cireum- 
stances would he accept aid. 

One time an over-zealous game warden 
arrested him and took him to Silver City. 
Indignant stockmen rushed to his assis- 
tance and offered to pay his fine. He re- 
fused to allow it. 

“T have protected more game by killing 
varmints than all the game wardens in 
the state,” he argued. “Why should I pay 
a fine if I have to kill a deer once in a 
while to keep me and my dogs from starv- 








Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nutseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York City 
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FOR 
SALE 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch 
Pine, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, etc. 
Prices are reasonable and the trees 
are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery, Dept. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 
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Compound Lever Tree Pruners, Pole Saws, 
Tree Paint and Tree Surgeons’ Supplies 
Write for free illustrated catalog showing complete line 
Bartiett Mfg. Co., 3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 








Photographs 
BEAUTIFUL OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 
MOUNTAINS—Photographs 5 x 7. Five for 


$1.00. Larger sizes can be had. 
stating subjects you prefer. 
South Bend, Washington. 


Send remittance 
Anderson Photo, 





Peonies 








TREE PEONIES, finest named blooming varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens. Sinking Spring, Pa. 





DEADLINE insect Barrier 


@ A sticky compound for banding trees, 
vines, roses and nursery stock to protect 
from climbing and crawling pests such as 
Ants, certain Caterpillars, climbing Cut 
‘Worms, Beetles, etc. FREE Pest Control Guide 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Gizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, Calrfermis 
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Measure the Amount of Timber on 
Your Southern Pine Woodland or 
Forest with a Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 


and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


—You can tell how much lumber in 
board feet your logs will saw out by 
careful saw-milling (the International 
Log Rule), also what they scale by the 
Doyle Rule. 

—You can tell how many 16-foot log 
cuts there are in standing trees. 

—You can estimate the contents in 
board feet (by the Doyle Rule or the 
more accurate International Rule), of 
standing trees of the Shortleaf, Long- 
leaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 


$1.00 a set, postpaid, including canvas 
container and book of instructions. 








Association Playing Cards 


These cards are of the finest linen fin- 
ish. One deck is in Chinese Red with 
black and gold bands. The other is in 
gray with black and gold bands. As a 
service to members, these cards are sold 
below cost. Each deck carries the seal 
of the Association. 


$1.00 per set of two decks. 





WEAR YOUR 
EMBLEM 


The Association emblem is octagon 
shaped 14 karat gold with beveled edges. 
The A.F.A. is inlaid in dark green 
enamel. Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel, or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When ordering, 
state type desired. Price $2.00. 





Binders for AMERICAN Forests Maga- 
zine. Made of brown fabrikoid with 
bronze colored decoration. These bind- 
ers, made especially for filing your cop- 
ies of the Magazine, hold twelve issues 
and are fully guaranteed. Cost is $2.50 
for each binder, postpaid to any U.S.A. 
address. 








Send All Orders to 
THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








ing while we’re on the trail?” He was 
released and allowed to return to the 
mountains that he loved. 

On December 17, 1936, at Buckhorn, 
New Mexico, Ben Lilly lay dying. 

“T hear Mary calling me,” he said sim- 
ply; and he left the forested slopes, the 


rocky gorges, the cold streams and quiet 
pools to join her who had gone ahead fiye 
years before. 

So passed one of the last of that grand 
tribe known throughout the West 4s 
Mountain Men. 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST OF ROMA 


(Continued from page 367) 


Zenon Pena, with his own standards of 
the beautiful, has set up a number of logs 
to form huge urns, and has filled them 
with cacti and native flowers, and he has 
discovered logs in the collection, unidenti- 
fied save by their Mexican name, bereta, 
which are remarkable. A fitting name 
might be “chime logs,” since beautiful 
tones are produced by striking them. 

Since sections of the fossilized trees 
have been moved from their native hills 
at different periods of time, it will be 
difficult to reconstruct them. Many of 
the stumps measure from three to five 
feet in diameter, and it is impossible to 
estimate the vastness of the stone forest 


that may be buried under the sands of 
those lonely hills. Practically no exea- 
vation has been attempted, since Pena has 
about exhausted his resources hauling in 
the fallen trees which scatter the surface 
of the desert. 

Pena would not think of commercializ- 
ing his collection. His dream is of a 
State Park—a monument to that section 
of the border. Meanwhile, it remains at 
Roma, and Zenon Pena guards it ecare- 
fully. Barbering is not a giant enter- 
prise in the sleepy village. Always he 
has time and is delighted to point out to 
visitors this miracle of the border country 
—the forest that has turned to stone. 


A PARK THAT PLANTS TREES 


(Continued from page 365) 


public eye the why and wherefore of tree 
planting. 

Five years ago, the first Oglebay Park 
Arbor Day exercises were held, with Mr. 
Oglebay as donor of the small trees given 
to all children present for the event. It 
was an instantaneous success with children 
and parents alike and, now, has come to 
be an accepted and eagerly anticipated 
event in the region. For several years the 
program introduced a number of notable 
speakers. Governors of Ohio and of West 
Virginia, an official of The American For- 
estry Association, and an executive of the 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey have been included in the Park’s list 
of speakers. 

Through the years, too, a public nature 
study program has contributed its share 
to building tree-consciousness in the pub- 
lie mind. A. B. Brooks, Oglebay Insti- 
tute naturalist, and his aides have annual- 
ly conducted nearly 6,000 people on public 
nature field trips in the Park. The natu- 
ralist, also, lectures before a total audi- 
ence of some 20,000 people a year. 

Long ago the giving away of trees to 
landowners was discontinued. In its stead 
was substituted a service which pools pri- 
vate orders for trees and shrubs and buys 
them from commercial nurseries to be 
handled at cost by the Institute forester. 
Furthermore, association of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the State Uni- 
versity with the Institute program makes 
it possible to forget the Park boundary 
lines and to extend the reforestation pro- 
gram into all parts of Hancock, Brooke, 


Ohio, Marshall and Wetzell counties of 
West Virginia. 

The Institute and Oglebay Park have 
thus far been directly responsible for 
planting, in the Panhandle area of five 
counties, slightly more than one million 
trees and an equal number of vines and 
shrubs. Private individuals, public offi- 
cials and industrial corporations have 
aligned themselves with garden clubs and 
4-H organizations in the common cause 
of tree-planting. 

E. W. Beatty, assistant extension for- 
ester attached to the Institute staff, helps 
plan the planting of demonstration areas 
in the Panhandle, advises with landowners 
upon their tree-planting needs, helps them 
to order material from nurseries and, 
general, oversees the Institute’s tree-plant- 
ing activities—educational and practical. 
Mr. Beatty, a graduate forester, has the 
close cooperation of Homer W. Fish, 
superintendent of Oglebay Park for the 
Wheeling Park Commission. 

Through Mr. Fish, as official “park au 
thority,” the services of various federal 
work relief agencies have supplemented 
labor on various tree-planting projects, 
particularly during the past year. A camp 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps is lo- 
cated within the Park itself, and a project 
of the Works Progress Administration 
involving tree planting and roadside im- 
provement has supplemented CCC a 
tivities. 

There is conerete evidence that the pro 
gram is firmly established in the public 
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mind. In 1936 approximately one-half 
of the tree orders received at the state 
forest nursery in Cabell County came from 
exactly five counties of West Virginia, 
excluding from consideration the orders 
from Oglebay Park. 


There are fifty-five counties in the State. 
What five counties produced those orders? 
You’ve guessed it! The five embraced in 
the Northern Panhandle in which the 
Oglebay Institute tree-planting campaign 
has operated. 


PRODUCTION ON POTLATCH FORESTS 


(Continued from page 362) 


ever present and unglorified chute greaser 
in attendance are loaded with “trails” of 
logs to be pushed by “cats” to loading 
landings or into water flumes. One flume 
is about sixteen miles long, passing 
through a succession of ponds as it drops 
toward the North Fork of the Clearwater 
River. Logs are floated down the flumes 
by releasing great volumes of water from 
reservoirs held behind log dams. 

To carry out the selective logging pro- 
gram of the past ten years, the company 
created the Forest Development Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, under the manager- 
ship of Edwin C. Rettig. This graduate 
forester from the University of Idaho 
handles the job long known to the indus- 
try as “land agent.” It is a title that 
belongs back in the “days when” period, 
for instead of selling eut-over lands the 
“land agent” is in truth the forester who 
puts them to work producing new tree 
crops. 

Last year, under “Land Agent” Ret- 
tig’s direction, one Charles Jack, a grad- 
uate forester from Yale, surveyed all 
selectively logged lands to determine the 
annual growth of the residual stands. He 
learned the extent to which these lands 
are reproducing satisfactorily and mea- 
sured the effects of disease, fire, and the 
elements on old growth as well as new. 

To the credit of Potlatch Forests, Inc., 
and their courage in embarking on a pro- 
gram of selective logging, Forester Jack’s 
report showed a_ satisfactory annual 
growth of the surviving trees in the 
residual stands. But piling all the slash 


and burning it clean has less to commend 
it, and in fact has had a sad effect on 
residual stands. 

The Jack report indicates an impera- 
tive need to abandon complete disposal 
of slash in favor of some form of partial 
disposal, probably followed for a few 
years by intensive patrol. The present 
method of disposal, the report shows, 
causes severe losses of timber in residual 
stands. This is aggravated by economic 
conditions which make impossible the 
removal of any species other than white 
pine. As a result the ground is heavily 
shaded and natural reproduction shows a 
preponderance of white fir. 

To this is added the warning that 
blister rust is getting out of control and 
unless more efficient and faster work is 
done there will be too little white pine 
reproduction to assure continuance of its 
present economic importance. 

“We consider,” concludes Mr. Billings, 
“that we can get a second cutting of 
white pine from most of the selectively 
logged lands before blister rust damage 
will be too severe in timber stands ap- 
proaching maturity, but reproduction ap- 
pears to be doomed except on areas 
where control measures on both stream 
and upland types have been completed.” 

More effective action in protecting 
present timber stands in the west is the 
solution. Assuming that this can and will 
follow, Mr. Billings has said, “Potlatch 
Forests, Ine., is well pleased with its 
progress in selective logging operations 
and considers no drastic change in plans.” 
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BOOKS 
Published and Recommended 
by The American Forestry 
Association 
Send all orders to 
919 17th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





KNOWING YOUR TREES 
By G. H. Collingwood 


A book on trees which contains actual 
photographs of each tree, and of the leaf, 
bark, flower and fruit. It contains 500- 
word descriptions of fifty of our best- 
known American trees—the natural range, 
commercial uses and identifying character- 
istics peculiar to each tree. Simply written 
and handsomely illustrated, it is the ideal 
book for the young or the old tree lover. 


Price $1.00 
Special Quantity Discounts 











AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
By Ovid Butler 















1 A This volume presents 
: CONERICAN a clear picture of 
5 ERVATION America’s organic 


natural resources, the 
part they have played 
in the development 
of the nation, the 
manner and conse- 
quences of their 
use, and the spread 
of the conservation 
movement from its 
beginning in the 
United States 
down to the present time. 144 pages. 
Price $2.50. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid Butler. 
Thrilling adventure stories of 
forest fires, exciting man hunts, 
timber disputes, encounters with 
wild animals and other experi- 
ences. 270 pages. Price $1.00. 





FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collected 
and Edited by John D. Guthrie. 
For those who love the out-of- 
doors, this collection of verse 
and songs brings the feeling of 
melody and rhythm, pathos and 
humor of life in the open. More 
than 300 well known ballads and 
many new poems. 321 pages 
Price $1.50. 








TREES OF WASHING- 
TON, THE MAN — THE 
CITY, by Erle Kauffman. An 
intimate glimpse into the First 
President’s life with trees—trec- 
ords that he wrote in his diary 
concerning his love for them. 
Tells also of the famous trees 
associated with him. Price $1. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, Sto- 
ries from the C.C.C., Edited 
by Ovid Butler. A book of vivid 
personal experiences by mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 189 pages. Price $1.00. 
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SMOKE ACROSS THE LARAMIE 


(Continued from page 370) 


Midnight had passed when Cazier again 
reached camp. He found the work going 
steadily forward under the night crews. 
His final action was to line up dirt and 
mop-up gangs; then he turned in for a 
few hours sleep. He felt well satisfied 
with the progress made, and knowing 
that already about 100 men were at hand, 
he hoped to surround the fire before the 
following noon. 

He was up again at daybreak, prepar- 
ing the trail plow for use. Although it 
could be used only in the more open 
spots, he knew that its use would replace 
ten or fifteen men with shovels. Securing 
a team suitable to draw the plow was a 
task. Only one plow horse out of five 
ean be worked at forest fires. As each 
section of line was completed and shoveled 
out, it was fired with torches and clean 
burned. This necessitated heavy patrol, 
the parallel method of fire control being 
used. Line construction around the fire 
was not completed before the heat of the 
day. Adding to these difficulties, it was 
found that the pumper had a broken eyl- 
inder and repairs had to be ordered from 
Denver. 

Returning to camp, Cazier drew up an 
organization chart and checked timekeep- 
ing and supply control methods. At noon 
men reported that the emergeney tele- 
phone line was going up rapidly under the 
volunteer leadership of a telephone com- 
pany official. By night the camp would 
have direct communication with Laramie 
and Denver. 

Upon checking the sling psychrometer 
shortly after noon, the ranger found that 
the humidity was dropping rapidly. An 
inerease in wind brought difficulty in 
holding the lines. Clean-burning had to 
be temporarily discontinued. A short time 
later fire jumped the line at the head of 
the burn, foreing crews to drop back and 
begin new lines on both flanks. Still the 
flames continued to spread and workers 
centered their efforts on holding the lines 
previously built. All available new men 
were rushed to the far end of the west 
line, where the greatest damage was oc- 
eurring. 

Throughout the afternoon Cazier trav- 
eled up and down the lines, arranging 
crews in order to secure maximum effi- 
ciency. His presence seemed always to 
pep up the tired smoke-blackened men as 
he labored among them. 

Arriving at one group well toward the 
front of the fire, an exclamation of sur- 
prise escaped him when he recognized 
among the workers the three fishermen. 
Busy hours had eaused him to forget the 
proposition he had made to these men. 
Seeing them along the blistering fire line 
brought him a sense of satisfaction. But 
somehow the satisfaction was tempered 
with a new respect for the red faced 
salesman and his two companions. With 
a word of greeting, he hurried along the 
line. The three gazed at each other mo- 
mentarily and grinned sheepishly. 

At mid-afternoon forty new men ar- 


rived and the ranger again pushed ¢op. 
struction of new lines. At the suggestion 
of Ranger Smith he decided to blaze oy 
a back-firing line ahead of the flames, jy 
order to use the indirect method of eon. 
trol. This line was run as straight as 
possible at the base of a rise toward the 
fire. Realizing this to be rather a des. 
perate attempt, but knowing that if the 
flames once reached the hill’s crest they 
would be utterly out of control, Cazier 
personally supervised the work. 

A second camp was ordered set up to- 
ward the head of the east flank line. 
Over 200 men were now in construction 
and patrol crews, with twenty-five more 
detailed to camp work. Sunset brought 
gradually rising humidity and somewhat 
lower wind. The _ construction crews 
worked frantically to bring lines forward 
and join them ahead of the fire. Their 
efforts met with suecess, and the fire was 
eorralled just as darkness fell. Back fir- 
ing was immediately started. Pumpers 
were sent forward to combat the spot 
fires flaring beyond the control lines; 
with them went scouts who searched out 
more spots and reported their location. 
Not a single man was spared that evening, 
many of the camp workers being rushed 
to the head of the fire. At nine o’clock, 
Cazier was able to report that the fire was 
definitely under control. 

At dawn the next morning mop-up 
crews were at work. A_ telephone line 
had been strung to a high point, from 
where lookouts could watch for and re- 
port any new spot fires. More pumpers 
had arrived and were hooked up to aid 
in controlling dangerous lines and in ex- 
tinguishing spot fires. 

With things moving smoothly along the 
fire lines and at camp, Cazier made a 
careful study of the small park where 
Lou Young had discovered the cause of 
the fire. Completing this, he called Ranger 
Smith into conference and later dis- 
patched Young to bring the trio of of- 
fenders to the spot. 

Anxiety was written on the faces of the 
fishermen as they joined the rangers. 
Aware of their scorched clothing, blistered 
faces and hands and smoke reddened 
eyes, Cazier was suddenly sorry for them. 
But his voice was brisk and businesslike. 

“Mr. Frawley, I believe that you, Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Jones are from Omaha. 
Am I correct?” 

The salesman met Cazier’s cool gaze 
with a quiet reply, the words of which 
bore none of the superiority displayed a 
their first meeting. “Yes, sir, we are. 
We left there ten days ago.” 

Cazier glanced at the fire seorched fly 
‘ard which Lou Young had given him 
upon his arrival at the fire. “Do any of 
you men trade with a firm in Omaha 
known as the Weyman Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Company?” ; . 

Frawley’s eyes opened wider with sur- 
prise. “Sure, I do; that is where I bought 
all our equipment for this trip. 

Cazier held out the burned cardboard. 
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“That being the case it becomes necessary 
for me to charge you three men with re- 
sponsibility for this fire. Mr. Young found 
this fly eard, bearing the name of that 
frm, among the debris beside your camp 
fre. You can see that there is only one 
lovieal conclusion.” 

Frawley studied the card momentarily, 
then passed it to his companions. 

“T was the one who left it there. I may 
be chump enough to start a forest fire, but 
[ wouldn’t attempt to deny it. I covered 
the fire with lots of dirt, but I suppose 
that wasn’t enough.” 

“Tt wasn’t this time,” Cazier responded. 
“Bvidently you didn’t figure on the wind 
whipping the dry dirt away. Water and 
plenty of it would have been the only safe 
solution. There is no alternative but for 
me to turn this over to the loeal authori- 
ties. What action they will take is beyond 
my jurisdiction. But I do intend for them 
to know of the good work you three have 
done here. I believe you have learned 
that real wooderaft is something known as 


TRAIL RIDER IN 


horse sense. If you eare to go now, all I 
ask is that you report to the sheriff at 
Laramie as soon—” 

“Nothing doing,” Frawley cut in. “We 
started this mess and right here we stay 
until the last rock is cool. The men here 
have told me this fire covered 1,100 acres 
and destroyed timber valued at $90,000. 
I suppose other resources beyond value 
were destroyed. I’ve seen enough burned 
deer carcasses to last me a lifetime. The 
least we ean do is help clean this up and 
then pay whatever the judge decides we 
should.” Frawley looked toward his eom- 
panions, who nodded their agreement. 

A grin of frank admiration swept over 
Cazier’s face. “There is plenty of clean- 
up work to be done here,” he said, and his 
hand went out to Frawley’s. Lou Young 
stood silent, pushed his soiled sombrero 
dangerously close to the back of his head 
and eyed intently the scorched shoes of 
the fishermen. “By dad,” he exclaimed, 
you Nebraskans sure can take it!” Then 
his smoke-grimed paw shot forward. 


THE HIMALAYAS 


(Continued from page 345) 


tent at night and make off with anything 
they ean lay hands on. To prevent this, 
the approved system is to wrap a long 
dog chain through and around your lug- 
gage and tie it to your camp cot, thus 
providing a crude but effective burglar 
alarm. 

Since even in the most remote part of 
the Himalayas the camper comes to a vil- 
lage every two days or so, it is possible 
to buy fresh supplies frequently. The 
choice is generally limited to eggs, chick- 
ens and mutton. But these are very wel- 
come additions to the larder, particularly 
sinee they are so cheap. Even in the most 
remote village I reached, ten days’ pony 
travel from the nearest road, I found I 
could buy a chicken for about twenty 
cents. Another easily obtainable article of 
food is “ghee,” which is butter made out 
of buffalo milk — horrible stuff which I 
was never able to grow fond of. 

On the whole, thines went very smooth- 
ly as the trip continued. The itinerary 
worked out almost as planned, and I got 
along very well with the men in spite of 
the fact that my bearer was the only one 
I could speak with. In one place, on the 
north side of the Himalayas, we got into 
such rough country that I had to hire 
coolies to carry all the pony loads. On the 
whole, though, the trails were comparable 
'o those in our own western mountains. 
The passes we crossed were of course even 
higher than those in the California High 
Sierra, but I was fortunate in not finding 
either rain or snow on the high places. 
Wet weather often closes Himalayan 
passes to travel, because in many steep 
Places the trails heeome dangerously slip- 
pery. 5 
Ps oo back on the trip, it was defi- 
a Flee elegns my point of view, 

gh I was not able to get as far 

ack as T had hoped. In the main, my am- 
sg ae Himalayan packing 
S was satisfied, and I had many 
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interesting adventures during the trip. 
But I was definitely disappointed in the 
Himalayas as mountains for wilderness 
eamping. It is true that their vast extent 
and high altitude are thrilling features. 
They also have their good points scenic- 
ally. The abundance of glaciers, for in- 
stance, and the lovely forest coloring pro- 
duced by the numerous high altitude 
birches, are features that our mountains 
do not have. Neither do we have such an 
abundance of attractive high grasslands, 
with accompanying greater numbers and 
variety of game. 

On the other hand, the Himalayas have 
very few lakes and meadows, which are 
such an attractive feature of our western 
mountain scenery. Nor is the fishing as 
good. The native Kashmir fish are of no 
interest to the sportsmen. With compara- 
tively few exceptions, all the good fishing 
in this region is in streams that have been 
planted with European fish. I have al- 
ready mentioned the difficulty with drink- 
ing water. Another unattractive feature 
is the seareity of good campsites. Where- 
as in our western mountains the wilder- 
ness camper seldom halts near more than 
one other small camping party, in the 
Himalayas camps are often made near 
some village, with little privacy. 

To sum up, our western mountains give 
more of that great feeling of being in an 
unspoiled wilderness country that do the 
bigger, higher and less accessible Hima- 
layas. Only onee during my month-long 
Kashmir trek did I pass a day without 
coming across some natives either in vil- 
lages, on the trail, or in shepherd camps. 
In our western mountains, on the other 
hand, I have often gone for much longer 
stretches without meeting a soul. My ad- 
vice, therefore, is—go to the Himalayas 
for a most interesting and _ instructive 
adventure—but stick to your own West- 
ern mountains if you want the real wil- 
derness camp feeling. 
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For Sale 
MOUNTED STEER HORNS for sale. Over six 
foot spread. Also good blowing horns cheap. 


Write Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 
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A bi-monthly digest of current articles 
on the conservation of natural resources. 
Selected articles from magazines, news- 
papers and books are reprinted in 
CONSERVATION in condensed form. 
They are brief, timely and authoritative. 
Easy to handle. Size, 5% x 73% inches. 
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The American Forestry 
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919 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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“HI YU OLALLIE!” 


(Continued from page 354) 


woven fibre baskets. They hang their 
beady-eyed papooses snugly bound on 
boards, where they can watch them dur- 
ing the day’s work. They still laugh and 
enjoy the bounty of the Great Spirit that 
makes “hi yu olallie” ripen for them once 
every year. 

The Indians—mainly Yakimas—spend 
several weeks in picking and drying the 
berries, the latter a process in which the 
older squaws are especially proficient. 

The best Indian berry drying technique 
is thoroughly scientific, though primitive. 
Berries are spread evenly on an earth or 
log embankment over which is spread a 
cloth or woven tule mat. Drying fires are 
built against a large fallen tree parallel- 
ing the embankment and radiating heat 
evenly from considerable height to the 
berries on the mat. It takes a full day to 
dry the “olallie.’” The fire must burn 
evenly and not too hot. The watchful 
squaw carefully turns the berries from 
time to time with a long stick which re- 
sembles a slender paddle. When errant 
sparks fly from the fire to ignite the in- 
flammable mat, she does not become ex- 
cited and upset the curing process by 
throwing water. With the unperturbed 
calm of one who knows, she dexterously 
sops the menaced spot with a wet rag 
fastened to the end of a stick. In the uni- 
form heat the berries shrivel slowly like 
raisins, till at last they are considered 
“eloosh.” 

The sauaws will not use drying logs 
that formerly served squaws who have 
since died. Just as the Indians stop all 
fishing for the day at a pool where an 
Indian spearman has drowned, so in the 
berry country they believe the Great 
Spirit for some reason has frowned upon 
the drying log of the deceased squaw. 
It is safer to leave it alone. Anyhow, 
there are plenty of other logs that can 
be used as successful drying logs, and 
the work goes on. When picking and dry- 
ing is completed and time comes to go 
back to their homes on the reservation, 
the Indians go fortified with the assurance 
of ample variety in their winter’s diet 
and no doubt a renewed love of the scenes 
which have meant so much to their tribal 
traditions and to their own sentimental 
and stoic hearts. 

“Hi yu olallie’—many berries! What 
matter if the Indians and the white man 
could never seem to live successfully to- 
gether as component parts of the same 
civilization? So long as the Great Spirit, 
the Great Tyee or Chief of Heaven, makes 
the salmon to run in the rivers and the 
berries to grow on the mountains, His 
red children will not fare badly. 











TRAIL RIDERS 


There is still time to join the Kings 
River, California, Expedition of The 
American Forestry Association's “Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness," August 18 to 
September |. Write or wire the Asso- 
ciation, 919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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NorMAN B. Live. 
MORE (A Trail Rider 
in the Himalayas) 
writes from Califor. 
nia. An experienced 
packer in our own 
wilderness — country, 
in 1936 he made a 
pack trip into the 
vast Himalayas and 
on ‘| tells the story here. 

Ciype M. Brunpy 
(Smoke Across the 
Laramie) was born in Colorado and spent 
his early life on a plains cattle ranch. He 
has been associated with the Forest Sery- 
ice in the West since 1933 and gives an 
account here of the ease with which a 
big burn starts in our Western forests, 
and the difficulty of its conquering. 

L. R. WHEELER (“Hi Yu Olallie!”) is 
attached to the Portland office of the For- 
est Service, from which he writes mainly 
fact and informational stories about the 
National Forests. 

Smpney C. JENKINS (Permanent Pro- 
duction in Potlatch Forests), a native of 
Puget Sound, has been for many years 
a newspaper man and reporter in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

M. E. MuscGrave (Ben Lilly—Last of 
the Mountain Men), a soil conservation 
expert attached to the Government in 
New Mexico, writes a colorful story of 
this grand old hunter that you will want 
to read. 

CARSTEN AHRENS 
(Dragonflies) is a 
botanist attached to 
the faculty of the 
McKeesport High 
School. He has col- 
lected over much of 
the United States, in- 
eluding Alaska, and 
has already in his 
collection over two 
hundred species of 
dragonflies. 

JoHn W. Hanpuan (A Municipal Park 
That Plants Trees), former newspaper 
man, lives at Oglebay Park, directing the 
Institute’s publicity and parts of their 
educational program. 

Mary E. Kewiey (The Petrified Forest 
of Roma) is a writer of feature stories 
who has lived in—and loved—the “piney 
woods” of East Texas for many yeal’s. 

Arruur D. Reap (A Tenderfoot Meets 
the Ranger), a Yale forester, is author 
of “The Profession of Forestry.” 4 
varied career in cattle raising, coppe 
mining, lumbering and forestry in the 
West and South, finds him now stationed 
in Louisiana. 

THE CoveR— 

“A tree that looks at God all day | 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 
—American elm photographed by John 
Kabel, in Ohio. 





Norman B. Livermore 





Carsten Ahrens 
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SELECTED BOOKS ON 
FORESTRY AND _ RELATED 
FIELDS OF CONSERVATION 











TREES 


Manual of Trees of North America—Sargent..... 
Trees of Northern States and Canada—Hough 


Our Trees—How to Know Them —Emerson & Weed 


Pacific Coast Trees—MeMinn and Maino 

Trees of North America—The Conifer s—Green.. 
Trees of North America—The Broadleafs—Green 
Northern Rocky Mountain Trees—Kirkwood 
American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews 

Tree Book—Rogers 

3ig Trees--Fry and W hite.. 

Trees in Winter—Blakeslee and Ji irvis 

Tree Ancestors—Berry 

Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and Street—Rogers 
Some American Trees—Werthner 

The Redwoods of Coast and Sierr: 1—Shirley 
Identification of Trees and Shrubs—Makins 
Evergreens—Hill Tete kee 

Book of Shrubs—Hottes issstaicae : 

Field Manual of Trees—Schaffner. 

Forest Trees of the Pacifie Co: Eliot 

Trees of Northeastern United States 











GENERAL FORESTRY 


General Forestry—Brown . 

An Outline of General Forestry—Illick. 

Forest Education—Graves and Guise pasties 
Profession of Forestry—Read 

The Training of a Forester—Pinchot 
Forest Law in #merica—Kinney 
German Forestry—Heske 





FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Forest Management—Recknagel, et al 65 : 
Theory of Practice of Silviculture—Bakerv......... 
Practice of Silviculture—Hawley 

Manual of Forestry—Hawley and Hawes. 

Forest Management—Chapman 

Management of American Forests—Mathews.. 


Applied Silviculture in the U. S. A.—Westveld.. ie 


Farm Forestry—Ferguson 
Forest Protection—Hawley 


MENSURATION AND VALUATION 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen—Cary.. 

Forest Mensuration—Chapman and Demerritt.. 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce and Sechumachev........... 
Forest Finance—Chapman .............. 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 


American Lumber Industry—Brown 
Forest Produets—Brown 


Lumber—Its Manufacture and Distribution—Bry ant 


Logging P rine iples and Practices—Brown 





Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson 


Identification of Economie Woods—Reeord 
Mechanical Properties of Wood—Garrett 
Identification of Timbers—Brown and Panshin 
The Properties and Uses of Wood—Koehler 
Timber Products and Industries—Brown 
Textbook of Dendrology—Harlow and Harrar 


PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 


Seeding and Planting—Toumey 
Cultiv: ated Conifers—Bailey . seeseeseeeeeens 
The Modern Nursery—Laurie and Cc hadwick 


and Kerstian 


$ 5.00 
6.00 
2.75 
3.50 
2.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.50 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
7.50 
5.00 
1,25 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
1.50 
5.00 
3.00 


$ 3.50 
5.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.75 


$ 3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


4.00 
4.50 
3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.50 


$ 5.00 
7.59 
5.00 


FOREST PESTS 


Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 
Outline of Forest Pathology—Hubert 

Insects and Diseases—Felt and Rankin 

Diseases of Cultivated Trees and Plants—Massee 
Forest Insects—Doane, et al............. 

Forest Pathology—Boyce 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


History of Forest Service—Smith 
Our National Forests—Boerker 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Book of the National Parks—Yard 

Grand Canyon Country—Tillotson and Taylor 
The Great Smoky Mountains—Thornborough 
Oh, Ranger!— —Albright 

One Hundred Years in Yose -mite—Russell 

High Trails of Glacier National Park—Thompson 


CAMPING AND RECREATION 


Camp Cookery—Kephart 

Campers’ Handbook—Wallaee ....... 

Handbook for Rangers and W oodsmen—Taylor.. 
The Real Log Cabin—Aldrich............. 

Wisdom of the Woods—Beard........... 





$ 3.50 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 


$ 1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 


2.50 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 


Handbook of Birds of North America—Chapman 


Adventures in Bird Protection—Pearson ie 


Bobwhite Quail—Stoddard exieconn ductive 
Game Management—Leopold ...... ‘ 
Animals of North America—Anthony. 
Field Book of Wild Birds—Mathews..... 
Animal Life in Yellowstone—Bailey 


American Food and Game Fishes—Jordan & Everman 
Goode To ohcoeetnts 7 Sion 


American Fishes 
Birds of America—Pearson, et al. 

The Reptiles of North America—Ditmars 
Wild Animals—Beard eeaatebs 





FLOWERS AND GARDENING 


American Wild Flowers—Mathews 
Wild Flowers—House is 


Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong ea 


Flora of the Pacific States—Abrams 
Rocky Mountain Flowers—Clements 





Ferns of Northeastern United States—Wiley......... 


Field Book of Common Ferns—Durand.... 
The Mushroom Handbook—Krieger 
Field Book of Lllinois Wild Flowers 
Spring Flowers of Minnesota—Rosendahl 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey 
Problems of a Rock Garden—Wilder 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Our Natural Resoureces—Parkins et al 
How Plants Get Their Names—Bailey 
Conservation—Havemeyer and Van Hise 
Soil Erosion and Its Control—Ayres 
Tree Crops—Smith ae 
Ranger Trails—Riis 


A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won—Kinney 


Holy Old Mackinaw—Holbrook 


This list of Selected Books is a service of The American Forestry Association to its 


members. 


Prices quoted are not guaranteed but to the best of our knowledge are correct. 
A more complete list of recommended books is available on request. 


Members ordering 


books through the Association are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices. 


$ 5.00 
3.50 
6.00 
5.00 
1.98 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
3.95 
6.75 
3.00 


$ 3.50 
3.95 
3.50 
9.00 
3.50 
1.00 
2.50 
3.59 
1.50 
1.00 

15.00 
1.98 
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